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Cducational News and Editorial Comment 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION 


President Coolidge made the following comments on educational 
expenditures in the course of an address at the dedication of the 
Lincoln Memorial Library of the South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


In communities such as these the cause of education has never failed to hold 
a very high place. Of course, the people in their daily life would give their first 
thought to religious worship, but in the affairs of government education has 
come to be predominant. The importance attached to it is signified by the large 
proportion of public money which is devoted to its support. 

In the country at large it is probable that well toward three-fifths of all local 
taxes are expended directly or indirectly for education. We hear very little 
criticism of the amount of money that is used for this purpose, but it is un- 
doubtedly well from time to time to make a careful investigation of this very 
large item, not so much to attempt to reduce it as to make certain that all 
wastes are eliminated and that the community is securing full value in return 
for its large outlays. 

No progressive community can afford to neglect the education of its people. 
Considered on the basis of economics, their development depends very largely 
on the scientific learning and skill with which their efforts are directed. 

The day of the rule of thumb is past. The day of the exact application of 
scientific knowledge by persons technically trained in all the affairs of life has 
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come. Any neglect in this direction would mean at once stagnation, decay, and 
failure. 

It is impossible for any community to hold its place in modern society unless 
it is fully equipped in the educational field of arts and sciences and research. 


BRITISH COMMENT ON LEARNED’S DISCUSSION OF AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

In an editorial in the September issue of the School Review excep- 
tion was taken to a number of the statements made by William S. 
Learned in the publication recently issued by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching entitled, The Quality of the 
Educational Process in the United States and in Europe. Several read- 
ers of the School Review have raised the question whether it would 
not be wise, in the interests of a clear understanding of the purposes 
and achievements of American secondary education, to canvass in 
detail each of the assertions made in Mr. Learned’s monograph. One 
correspondent asks whether the charges of inefficiency made against 
American high schools do not have fuller justification than is recog- 
nized in the editorial published. 

The leading article in a recent issue of the London Times Edu- 
cational Supplement is devoted to Mr. Learned’s publication. It is 
significant that the writer of this article felt constrained to make the 
following statements. 

It should be stated quite clearly that he has deliberately attempted to con- 
trast American education at its worst with European education at its best, and 
in this he deserves praise, for sane self-depreciation is a rare gift. The European 
reader may at times be conscious that his account of education in Germany, 
France, and England is distinctly rose-colored, and Dr. Learned confesses that 
“with the clear defects of European education from the American point of view 
—and they are many—we are not here concerned.” But he is concerned with 
American shortcomings, for “intelligent criticism of education on the part of its 
friends is a duty that lies close to national welfare.” 


Coming, as they do, from a writer naturally biased in favor of 
European education and European civilization, these statements 
emphasize even more forcibly than does the editorial in the School 
Review the inaccuracy of the comparison made between American 
high schools and the secondary institutions of European countries. 
The rules of ethics which should govern caricature are difficult to lay 
down, but one principle is certainly clear: A caricature should be 
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marked so that it will not be mistaken for a portrait. The Times 
writer is apparently somewhat in doubt as to the exact degree of 
dependence which is to be placed on Mr. Learned’s statements about 
American high schools, for he writes as follows: 


English observers of American schools have often told us of the enthusiasm 
and idealism they have found there. The problem was so vast in mere num- 
bers, and the provision of secondary schools everywhere was so impressive, that 
a ready excuse was offered for tendencies that seemed to show too much re- 
liance on mechanical rules and organization. Even educational terminology was 
looked upon as one of the amiable weaknesses of American idiom; so that when 
a school, in describing its staff, referred to the “teacher load” it was carrying, 
we were inclined to forget that the phrase meant that the Americans were view- 
ing the educational process more and more in the terms of the engineering world. 
When observers hinted that the results were rather superficial and the standards 
comparatively low, they usually added that American education prepared more 
specifically for life and that in a new country the boy and girl needed adapta- 
bility, resource, and self-confidence, implying that these qualities were success- 
fully developed. 

Perhaps we have not been quite honest to American educationists. We have 
flattered them in a thousand books and articles and reports; we have sent ob- 
servers there in large numbers and have published their impressions; we have 
quoted their statistics and praised their financial boldness; we have imitated 
their experiments, but in private we have related stories that illustrated a darker 
side. Perhaps some of these are malicious inventions; yet Dr. Learned puts the 
defects of American higher education in such terms as to suggest that they 
might easily be true. 


The applications of Mr. Learned’s conclusions to English prob- 
lems of secondary education occupy the closing paragraphs of the 
Times article. The discriminating American reader will find in these 
paragraphs a very striking revelation of the difference between 
American and British ideals of secondary education. The para- 
graphs in question are as follows: 

This general conclusion is of significance and importance to us at present. 
Dr. Learned notes that European countries are all dealing now with the problem 
of differentiating schools and curriculums for adolescents. The Mittelschule in 
Germany, the école primaire supérieure in France, and the central school in Eng- 
land all show signs of development and expansion. In Dr. Learned’s words, they 
cater for that vast number of pupils to whom the content and method of the 
severer discipline are unattractive or unobtainable, thus allowing the most gifted 
pupils in the higher schools to be separated in such numbers as make their man- 
agement simple and profitable. For the remainder, who find serious mental 
exercises difficult or repugnant and for whom employment is “a comfort and a 
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protection,” he advocates continuation schools and quotes German practice 
with approval. 

These views have an obvious and immediate bearing on our problem of 
adolescent education and on our current controversies regarding the central 
school. The critics who have argued that our present secondary-school system 
should be rapidly expanded rather than that central schools should be created 
will find that American practice offers grounds for serious doubts. Those who 
have argued that the Scottish system of keeping children of all ages in the same 
institution should be copied in England may also find in this account of Ameri- 
can experience a new argument for separation. The recent report of the Consul- 
tative Committee on the education of adolescents would probably seem to Dr. 
Learned to visualize a central school too little differentiated from the present 
secondary school and too uniform in pattern to supply all the needs that ado- 
lescence brings, for the basis of his criticism is that children after the age of 
eleven or twelve “cannot be educated alike without gross injustice.”” Many edu- 
cationists have said the same thing. Dr. Learned now brings forward American 
results in proof. 

The Report on the Education of the Adolescent also lays some stress on the 
examination for the proposed central schools; Dr. Learned, writing of English 
secondary schools, thinks that examinations “constitute the pivots about which 
the principal academic operations revolve.”’ The type of examination “invites to 
feverish cramming by the pupils and to subtle and relentless coaching by the 
masters.” He thinks the German method of testing far superior: the single 
theme which the pupil chooses and writes on for four or five hours, supplemented 
by an oral test. Yet our conception of a written examination is so fixed that 
we are likely to apply the same pattern in the central schools. The report speaks 
of one “less academic” in type, whatever that may mean; it does not envisage 
one that is different in nature. 


INCO-ORDINATION BETWEEN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


There was a time some years ago when the junior high school was 
opposed chiefly by the administrators of elementary schools. 
Recently senior high school teachers and principals have found 
grounds in their experience for objecting to the methods and 
standards of the junior high school. A concrete case of inco-ordina- 
tion is described in a recent issue of the Bulletin of High Points, the 
official publication of the high-school division of the New York City 
school system. Ralph W. Haller, teacher of French in the Morris 
High School, writes as follows: 

There seems to be a rather persistent though constantly decreasing feeling 
that junior high school pupils entering the third term of the senior high schools 
are not so well prepared for the third-term work as are the senior high school 
pupils at the end of the second term. 
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In justification of this feeling, Mr. Haller found that, of a group 
of 312 third-term pupils in the Morris High School whom he tested 
on material common to both junior and senior high school syllabuses, 
36 per cent of the junior high school pupils failed while only 10 per 
cent of the senior high school pupils failed. 

Mr. Haller explains that he is not prepared to draw any con- 
clusions until he has given this group further accomplishment tests, 
but he makes the following comments as essential to a correct 
interpretation of the results of the test given. 

1. For approximately fifty of the senior high school pupils concerned French 
was a second foreign language. 

2. Although the city junior high school syllabus contained all the material 
in the test, it is certain that some of the eleven junior high schools in question 
did not (because of a variety of texts used) cover all the material in the test, 
whereas all the senior high school pupils had thoroughly gone over the ground. 
A similar comparison among eleven senior high schools would undoubtedly 
show a similar condition. 

3. Pupils are always at a disadvantage in a new school to which they have 
been transferred. 

Many of the junior high school pupils were found to be quite familiar with 
material which senior high school pupils had not studied. Indeed, a similar test 
given to junior high school pupils the second day of the term, based exclusively 
on the syllabus of those schools and on which these pupils showed up exception- 
ally well, was found to contain so much material which senior high school pu- 
pils had not covered that the latter were unable to take the test. 

At first sight, this case seems to be one in which the junior high 
school is out of step with the senior high school. A more careful read- 
ing of the statement makes it clear that there is here, as in most cases 
of educational inco-ordination, need for adjustment on the part of 
both institutions concerned. 

If the junior high school is to serve its purposes as a link between 
the elementary school and the high school, there must be a spirit of 
adjustment in all the divisions 6f the school system. If syllabuses 
are not well adapted to the requirements of the junior high school, 
perhaps it is these syllabuses that need to be readjusted in order to 
remove the apparent inco-ordination. 


SUPERINTENDENT McANDREW 


The New York Times recently published the following editorial. 
Nominally, Superintendent McAndrew of the public schools is on trial on 
charges of insubordination. In fact, it is Chicago as represented by its mayor 
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and board of education that is on trial. No one in the slightest acquainted 
with William McAndrew’s personality, attitudes, and teachings will for a mo- 
ment question his competency, honesty, or patriotism. Mayor Thompson’s cam- 
paign slogan, “Kick McAndrew out—he’s a stool pigeon of King George of 
England,” was but the absurd preamble to a series of allegations that are 
equally absurd. 

The superintendent is virtually accused of having opinions of his own, in- 
telligently arrived at, which he expressed openly when occasion required. He 
was not willing to stultify himself even to hold his position. He need not now be 
concerned for himself if he is deposed by a board that has clearly no worthy 
purpose in what it seems bent upon doing. Yet, as a man devoted to his pro- 
fession and to the teachers and children in the schools which he has served with 
surpassing abilities, he may be concerned that the position from which he is 
being driven will be made untenable for any man of high professional standing 
and intellectual integrity. In keeping the pledge of Mayor Thompson to “fire 
McAndrew” the board of education will condemn itself as unfit to serve the 
public in an office responsible for a city’s most precious asset. 

In private business it is the man of independent thinking, resourcefulness, 
courage, and aggressive honesty, other things being equal, who is most sought 
for. If the public is to deny itself the service of such men in its highest offices, 
its business will obviously suffer. Most of all in the field of education is there 
need of such qualities as Dr. McAndrew has shown in his career as a teacher 
and executive. He is not on trial. His reputation is established. He may write 
after his record Q.E.D. It is the Chicago board that has put itself on trial, or 
has been put on trial by the mayor. 


THE “JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY” 


A new journal, the Journal of Educational Sociology, issued its 
first number in September. The address of the journal is 13 Astor 
Place, New York City. Its editor-in-chief is Professor E. George 
Payne. Associated with him are all the leading contributors to edu- 
cational sociology. 

The editorial announcement states four reasons which prompted 
the editors to undertake the publication of a magazine devoted to 
educational sociology. The reasons are as follows: 

First, while there are a number of magazines that accept articles devoted 
to sociology in its application to education, no one magazine is devoted ex- 
clusively to that field. The sociological aspect of education cannot be properly 
represented without the emphasis that will come from a journal devoted to 
educational sociology. Second, sociology is a new science in the process of de- 
velopment, and already there is a body of material, essential to educational 
reconstruction and practice, which is not available to the educator. The only 
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adequate way of making this material available is to have an organ devoted 
exclusively to the field. Third, sociology as a science like psychology is funda- 
mental in its application to the whole educational process. The sociological 
science is essential for the determination of educational policies, in adequately 
determining the subject matter to be taught in the schools, in formulating 
methods of teaching, in providing for the school and classroom organization, 
and in measuring the results of educational endeavor; in fact, there is no phase 
of educational practice that can be properly conceived without the application 
of the principles of sociology. Fourth, the recent development of educational 
psychology and its application to education has turned the attention of edu- 
cators from the more fundamental purposes of education to certain outcomes in 
themselves desirable, but they are partial and their emphasis has developed a 
one-sided educational practice. This one-sided practice, moreover, needs to be 
corrected by the application of the science of sociology to education. 

The last of these reasons we regard as the most significant, and, while we 
have no conflict with educational psychology and we appreciate the essential 
service that it has rendered to education, we are firmly convinced of the ne- 
cessity of correcting certain educational tendencies growing out of exclusive psy- 
chological emphasis by the application of sociology to the whole educational 
process. Let us examine, for illustration of this point, the application of sociol- 
ogy to educational measurement—the field in which psychology has made its 
most notable advances in its application to education. Psychology has given us 
the intelligence and achievement tests, and these tests have been routinized 
to the point where they are now used in every progressive school system. De- 
partments in the public-school systems of the country have been developed for 
the administration and supervision of these tests in the schoolroom. Schools now 
seek not only to determine the native capacity of children but to discover the 
achievement of the pupils in the conventional subjects, to base the instruction 
upon their findings, and to measure the result of progress at stated periods 
during the school year. 

The sociologist, however, is convinced of the inadequacy of this procedure. 
The sociologist is concerned with the development and measurement of out- 
comes totally different from those developed and measured by the tools that 
psychology has developed. The educational sociologist, like the educational psy- 
chologist, is concerned with behavior changes. But the behavior with which 
the sociologist is concerned is that which relates itself to the social life. The 
sociologist is concerned with education as an instrument for effecting behavior 
changes in the individual in his social relations; that is, in his family, in his 
groups, in his play and recreation, and in his civic relationships, etc. Further- 
more, the sociologist is concerned with creating community changes and com- 
munity practices and methods of discovering to what extent school instruction 
may effect such changes. Therefore, in so far as the measures of attainment in 
conventional school subjects are likewise measures of the social changes, well 
and good. But are they measures of the changes effected in the individual in his 
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community relations or are they measures of changes effected in the community 
through education? No one knows. These tests cannot measure the most 
desirable changes sought through education, that is, changes in social behavior. 


The articles which follow this editorial pronouncement undertake 
to show how sociological principles enter into the formulation of the 
curriculum, are essential in the training of teachers, and dictate new 
types of civic training for pupils. 

The journal fills a gap in educational discussions and promises 
to give new and very proper emphasis to a type of educational think- 
ing which cannot be neglected if education is to fulfil its function as 
a preparation for life in the community. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


A statement of the Bureau of Education published in the United 
States Daily reviewing the growth of American education in a quarter 
of a century is as follows: 


Statistics of kindergartens and of elementary and high schools, supported 
by public funds in the various states, are given in this report. The major items 
presented include total enrolments, high-school enrolments, average daily at- 
tendance in all schools, number of teachers, number of school buildings, value 
of school property, and expenditures. 

The data are for the school year 1924-25, except for two states, which are 
for 1923-24. Data for private schools are not included because they are in- 
complete. 

Since 1925 marks the close of the first quarter of the Twentieth Century, 
advantage is taken of the opportunity to review the progress made in that period 
and to show a few of the trends. Certain increases and improvements over 1924 
are worthy of notice. 

Total enrolments increased from 24,288,808 to 24,650,291, while high-school 
enrolments increased from 3,389,878 to 3,650,903. Average daily attendance in- 
creased from 19,132,451 to 19,838,384, and number of teachers from 761,308 to 
777;945- 

The number of school buildings decreased 4,421, but the value of school 
property increased $507,548,186. Total expenditures increased from $1,820,- 
743,936 to $1,946,096,912. 

The per cent which the school population (those of ages five to seventeen, 
inclusive) is of the total population has decreased from 31.3 in 1870 to 26.6 in 
1925, but the percentage of population enrolled has increased from 17.8 to 21.7 
in the same time. 

Since 1924 the per cent which the number of pupils enrolled in high schools 
is of the total enrolment has increased from 14.0 to 14.8. The percentage of 
attendance in all schools increased from 78.8 to 80.5. 
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Length of session increased 1.3 days, and average number of days attended 
by all children enrolled increased 4.0 days from 1924 to 1925. Salaries of teach- 
ers increased $25 per annum, and per pupil cost increased $2.93, making the 
amount per pupil in average daily attendance $98.10 in 1925. 

- Reduction in amounts of current expenditures and outlays is noted in these 
states: Alabama, California, Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. Reduction in enrolments is noted in 
Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Reduction in high-school enrolment is indicated in Colorado, Maine, 
Michigan, North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, and Vermont, although the 
increase in high-school enrolments for the United States is 7.7 per cent over that 
for 1924. The two-year increase from 1922 to 1924 is 14 per cent. 

From 1900 to 1925 the population of the United States increased 50.11 per 
cent. The birth-rate has been falling off so that the population of school age 
has not kept pace with the general population. The group five to seventeen 
years of age, inclusive, has increased 38.78 per cent, while the five-to-fourteen 
age group increased 39.34 per cent. 

Total enrolments in public schools have increased 59 per cent during the 
past quarter of a century. The greatest increase is in the high school, 603.11 
per cent, while the elementary-school enrolment has increased only 40.15 per 
cent, an increase slightly greater than the increase in the school census. 

The number of pupils in average daily attendance has incréased 86.58 per 
cent during this period, and the number of teachers, 83.89 per cent. 

The number of school buildings has increased only 4.26 per cent since 1900. 
This low increase is due largely to the fact that many one-room school buildings 
have been replaced by union, consolidated, or centralized schools, one new build- 
ing taking the place of four or five smaller buildings. The number of one-room 
schools is smaller by 37,175 than it was in 1918. 

Original costs generally determine the value of school properties, so that 
inflated values do not account for any part of the increase in value. The value in 
school property has increased 673.05 per cent during the past twenty-five years. 
This shows that larger and better buildings must have replaced smaller buildings 
of lesser value. 

Since the purchasing power of the dollar has fluctuated materially during 
this period, these average salaries are deflated, or adjusted, by using the cost-of- 
living index published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The purchasing power 
of the 1913 dollar is taken as a base. 

For 1905 the index is estimated to be 80 per cent of the 1913 base. No index 
has been computed for 1900. 

Previous to 1913 the dollar would buy more goods than it did in 1913. Since 
the base year, the dollar has lost some of the purchasing power that it had in 
1913. 

In 1920 a salary of $871 bought less goods than did a salary of $386 in 1905, 
the difference amounting to forty-six of the 1913 dollars. In 1925 it took an 
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average salary of $1,252 to purchase as much as $726 would have purchased in 
1913. 

One element in the increasing cost of public schools during the past six 
years is the resumption of building programs that were curtailed during and 
just after the war period. In 1920, outlays represented 14.8 per cent of the total 
expenditures; in 1925 they represent 22.3 per cent. 

The total cost of outlays, sites, buildings, and contents for 1925 was $433,- 
584,559, or more than four times the amount spent in 1915, $102,756,375, and 
nearly three times the amount for 1920, $153,542,852. 

The rapid increase in the number of high-school pupils is another factor in 
increasing costs. The cost of educating a high-school pupil is generally from 
two to three times as much as the cost of educating an elementary-grade pupil. 

In 1924 the cost per pupil enrolled in the high schools was $173.72 and in the 
elementary grades $58.93. The public high school enrolment does not as yet 
show any signs of slowing up on the rapid increase it has been making for many 
years past. 

The increase in high-school enrolment in 1925 over 1924 is 261,025, and 
this is greater than the average annual increase from 1922 to 1924, and more 
than 52,000 greater than the annual increase for the past ten years. Again, the 
junior high school administration costs more than that for elementary schools. 

Enrolments in public high schools from 191§ to 1925 and the trends for 
1926 and 1927 are shown. In torg the public high school enrolment was 1,§61,- 
§§6; in 1916, 1,710,872; in 1928, 1,933,821; in 1920, 2,199,389; in 1922, 2,873,000; 
in 1924, 3,389,878; and in 1925, 3,650,903. 


STUDIES IN THE FIELD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The September number of the Pennsylvania School Journal con- 
tains the following announcement, 


The Association of College Presidents of Pennsylvania and the Department 
of Public Instruction have agreed to undertake a joint study of secondary and 
higher education in Pennsylvania with special reference to those mutual prob- 
lems which affect both units of our educational system, Early in the formulation 
of plans to carry out this project, both parties concerned realized the necessity 
of securing the collaboration and assistance of a third and disinterested agency 
to conduct the study and, accordingly, invited the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching to assume general direction of the development and 
execution of the proposed study, 

The Carnegie Foundation, convinced that this project presented an unusual 
opportunity to study on a state-wide laboratory basis the mutual problems of 
secondary and higher education and to make a contribution of nation-wide value 
in this field, accepted the invitation and appointed W. S. Learned, assistant 
secretary of the Foundation, to direct the study. Dr. Learned presented for dis- 
cussion an outline of the proposed study at the spring meeting of the Associa- 
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tion of College Presidents held at Washington and Jefferson College, Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and also at a meeting in Harrisburg, June 16, called by the 
superintendent of public instruction, of a group of superintendents, high-school 
principals, professors of education, and others interested in the study from the 
standpoint of the public high school. 

In general, the purposes of the study are to secure a more uniform program 
for the preparation of “college-minded”’ youth; to knock out, so far as possible, 
the partitions between secondary and higher education; and to establish a con- 
tinuous program of education throughout the secondary and collegiate periods. 
Some of the specific questions upon which the study will seek light are: (1) How, 
for practical purposes, should the term “college-minded” be defined? (2) How 
early can such minds be discovered? (3) When discovered, how should such 
“college-minded”’ youth be treated? 

Ben Wood, of Columbia University, will be associated with Dr. Learned in 
the administration and supervision of the various technical features of the 
aptitude, intelligence, and achievement tests. 

The execution of the project will cover a period of several years, and its 
progress will be reported from time to time in the pages of the Journal as the 
work progresses. 


A second investigation of secondary education is projected by 
the General Education Board. That board has made an appropria- 
tion for this purpose, and its officers are discussing the possibility 


of an inquiry which shall be different from the ordinary studies of 
the high school made by administrators or by students of educational 
science who are supposed to be committed to views favorable to 
established practices. A new note is to be injected into the discussion 
of high-school problems by securing the reactions of an intelligent 
but unprejudiced observer to the present situation in American 
secondary education, 

The National Committee on Research in Secondary Education, 
which was created some years ago by the commissioner of education, 
announces through School Life the following program for the im- 
mediate future, 

“Unification of secondary education’’ is the theme of a series of articles 
whose preparation is contemplated by Dr, J, B, Edmonson, chairman of the 
National Committee on Research in Secondary Education, It is expected that 
the articles will be printed first in School Life and that probably they will later be 
brought together in book or pamphlet form. 

The members of this committee represent the foremost organizations in the 
secondary-school field, and individually they are among the leaders in this 
branch of educational work. 
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School Life has presented many able papers that have come from this 
source. Nearly every issue since December, 1925, has contained at least one. 
Among the authors were J. B. Edmonson, Thomas H. Briggs, Eustace E. 
Windes, Arthur J. Jones, Jesse B. Davis, Arthur J. Klein, James M. Glass, 
Walton B. Bliss, E. J. Ashbaugh, Leonard V. Koos, Emery N. Ferris—truly an 
imposing list. A paper in the same series by Dr. W. C. Reavis is in this issue, 
and others are in hand for future publication. 

It is intended that the series now in contemplation shall be about a central 
theme, which, however, is so broad that it permits treatment in wide diversity. 
The details have not been fully worked out; nor have the authors been deter- 
mined; but it may be confidently expected that a distinct contribution will be 
made to the literature of secondary education. 


A REQUEST FOR CO-OPERATION 


The following request for co-operation has been received by the 
editors of the School Review. 


In order to stimulate the construction and use of valid and reliable tests 
and examinations of the objective type, a series of cash prizes will be awarded 
to teachers and students of education under the conditions specified in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

1. Examinations may be offered in any of the eight following general 
groups of high-school subjects; (a) English, (b) social studies, (c) natural sci- 
ences, (d) home arts, (¢) manual arts, (f) mathematics, (g) foreign languages, 
and (4) commercial subjects. 

2. The tests or examinations submitted must cover thoroughly some major 
unit of instruction, that is, the instruction occupying several weeks or months 
on some important division of subject matter. For example, in English, tests 
might be offered in composition, dramatic art, history of literature, grammar, 
etc. 

3. The phrase “high-school subjects” shall also include junior high school 
subjects taught in Grades 7, 8, and 9 and which classify under one of the eight 
groups already enumerated. 

4. By “objective” or “new-type” examinations is meant those employing 
principally such devices as the completion, multiple-answer, true-false, match- 
ing, and such similar types. In long examinations it is usually advisable to 
employ more than one type of objective items for the sake of variety, interest, 
and adaptability. 

5. The examinations will be passed upon by committees of subject-matter 
specialists in each of the eight fields. The committees will be selected by the 
directors of this contest with the advice of recognized educators. Each com- 
mittee will award a first, second, and a third prize, making twenty-four such 
prizes. In addition, all examinations winning first prizes will be again reviewed, 
and to the best of the lot a grand prize will be awarded. Honorable mention will 
be given to such other examinations as are judged to have unusual merit. 
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6. The judges will be instructed to give more weight to examinations calling 
for the exercise of thought, reasoning, and judgment in comparison with exam- 
inations of a purely factual character. 

7. The directors of this contest reserve the right to collect, edit, publish, and 
copyright any or all of the tests or examinations which are awarded any of the 
prizes, the intention being that such a volume, if published, shall serve as a 
guide or handbook to other teachers in the construction of new-type or objective 
examinations. Due acknowledgments as to authorship will be given. 

8. In each of the eight groups of subjects a first prize of $50, a second prize 
of $30, and a third prize of $20 will be awarded, except as noted in the following 
sentence. In case fewer than ten tests or examinations are submitted in any of 
the eight classes, only a first prize will be awarded. 

9. In addition to the above-mentioned awards, the examinations winning 
first places in the eight classes will be re-judged, and an additional $50 will be 
awarded as a grand prize to the one examination finally selected. 

10. Examinations, to be entered in this contest, must reach Berkeley by 
February 1, 1928. No examinations will be returned, and teachers are advised 
to retain duplicate copies. The names and addresses of the teachers must 
appear on the examinations submitted. Such information will, however, be 
removed before the papers are submitted for judging. 

11. Mail examinations to Dr. G. M. Ruch or to Dr. George A. Rice, 
Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, California. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR HIGH-SCHOOL MUSICIANS 


The Detroit News recently published the following statement re- 
garding a project which grew directly out of the organization of a 
national high-school orchestra at the Dallas meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 


Northern Michigan, which is the home of many charms, is to be the summer- 
time residence of the National High School Orchestra. Next summer, it is an- 
nounced by Joseph E. Maddy of Ann Arbor, organizer and presiding genius of 
this unique organization, three hundred of the foremost juvenile musicians of 
America will gather for a profitable outing in the upper reaches of the Lower 
Peninsula. The site has been selected; the officials have been named; all is in 
readiness for a project singular in the public-school music of the United States. 

The National High School Orchestra was first brought together in Detroit 
in April, 1926, as the outstanding feature of the convention of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference held in this city, when 230 picked players from 
twenty-five states assembled for four days of drill in preparation for the concert 
given in Orchestra Hall, conducted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Mr. Maddy. 
The orchestra was again assembled at Dallas, Texas, in March of this year for 
the convention of the National Education Association, where, under Mr. 
Maddy’s direction, eleven performances were given in the six days of the as- 
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sembly. At Dallas the orchestra numbered 268 players gathered from thirty- 
nine states. 

Mr. Maddy is supervisor of music in the public schools of Ann Arbor and 
also a member of the faculty of the University School of Music in that city. He 
makes a conspicuous contribution to the annual May Festival with his children’s 
chorus, now grown nationally celebrated. It was he who first conceived of a 
national organization of high-school musicians and promptly and artistically 
put that conception into life. 

His next plan, to further the cohesiveness of the organization and to stimu- 
late interest in it, was to arrange some sort of pleasant meeting-ground for 
these young musicians, away from the austerities of a national music convention. 
A summer camp seemed to answer the requirements. Many locations were con- 
sidered, with much favor for a time shown the Atlantic seaboard. But, finally, it 
was decided that a central location was a great advantage, and Michigan im- 
mediately offered enticements equal to those of any other section of the nation. 
It was a brief and pleasant task thereafter to select a suitable spot in the north- 
. ern part of this state. 

The camp site consists of 350 acres of woodland one mile south of the 
village of Interlochen and two miles from trunk highway U.S. 31, which leads 
to Traverse City, twelve miles northward. On the property is a natural de- 
pression, which will be converted into an amphitheater capable of seating more 
than twenty thousand, and one of the features of the camp will be orchestra 
and band concerts, operas, and pageants. 

The site of the camp is in the heart of the northern Michigan summer resort 
district and easily accessible by means of several trunk highways connecting 
with a gravel road leading directly to the amphitheater, which will bring the 
entertainment features within an hour’s drive of many thousands of resorters 
and vacationists. The camp is also reached by the Pere Marquette and the 
Manistee and Northwestern railways. A nominal fee will be charged for the 
entertainments and the proceeds used to help defray the expenses of the camp. 

The camp will be divided into two sections, a girls’ camp on Green Lake 
and a boys’ camp on Duck Lake, about a mile distant. Each camp will be fully 
equipped with well-built cottages, each housing ten players and a counselor. 
Each cottage will have electric lights, running water, toilet and shower bath, 
sleeping rooms, and practice rooms. Other equipment will include rehearsal 
buildings, mess halls, assembly halls, boats, tennis courts, golf course, bathing, 
and baseball equipment. 

The orchestra will be financed by means of scholarships provided by schools, 
clubs, citizens, or business firms. Any high school may nominate a candidate 
for the orchestra with the understanding that, if the candidate is accepted, the 
nominators will raise the amount of the scholarship. The scholarship fee is 
placed at $300 for the first year but will be materially reduced as the equipment 
and buildings are paid for and the proceeds from concerts applied toward the 
expense of maintaining the camp. Only high-school students are eligible. 
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The project is under the auspices and direction of the newly formed 
National High School Orchestra Association, a corporation organized for this 
specific purpose. It is planned to conduct the camp for eight weeks each sum- 
mer. The officers of the Association are Joseph E. Maddy, president, and Willis 
Pennington, of Detroit, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Pennington is an experi- 
enced camp director and president of the Interlochen Resort Association, the 
owner of the site. 


LIBRARY READING AS A SUPPLEMENT TO SCHOOL TRAINING 


Statements from various sections of the country indicate the 
extent to which libraries are making provision for education beyond 
the school period. The following quotation is from a bulletin of the 
American Library Association. 

There were certain students of the Senior High School at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, who regretfully left school at the time of their graduation because 
they were not to have the opportunity of going to college. Some of these stu- 
dents expressed their regret to Miss Frances O’Connell, the school librarian. 
She suggested to them the possibility of their following reading courses offered 
by the public library, and this suggestion met with an enthusiastic response. 

Miss O’Connell is directing the reading of eleven high-school graduates by 
means of the “Reading with a Purpose” courses. The heads of the English, 
science, and art departments of the school have found these courses excellent 
supplementary reading for advanced students. 


The following is part of an editorial published in the New York 
Times. 

The public library of Newark reports that about ten thousand young people 
in that city, mostly men between twenty and thirty-two years of age, pay yearly 
more than $200,000 to correspondence schools. These young men have had little 
formal education and are mostly working at trades not requiring great skill. 
They are keenly aware of the handicap of ignorance, and enthusiasm and the 
simplicity of the first lessons carry them on until the fourth or fifth, which are 
apparently made very difficult for the purpose of discouraging the purchaser of 
the course. He has paid in advance for ten or twenty lessons but seldom takes 
more than three. Newark investigators say that “less than 10 per cent complete 
the courses for which they pay.” 

The Newark library is bent on giving these would-be learners help. It can- 
not take the place of an honest correspondence school, with its special text- 
books, lessons in series, and checking up of students’ papers. But it is making 
out lists of books suitable for students of technical subjects, and the advisers 
are prepared to give personal advice to student-workers who want to “learn to 
do better work and to get better pay.”’ Last year a million books, not novels, 
were loaned to Newarkers. 
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Personal contact between borrowers and the library staff in any town points 
to an interesting phase of library work. The librarian of the Bangor Public 
Library observed that a remarkable increase in the reading of poetry among 
adult borrowers had taken place. It was explained by the fact that the two 
assistants in charge during the busiest hours of the day had unusual knowledge 
and interest in that department of literature. They had fired their clients with 
a like ardor. Exchange of personal letters in thinly settled rural districts gives 
the isolated student a similar incentive. The librarian of Missoula, Montana, 
had been sending books by parcel post to a homesteader’s family in the moun- 
tains ninety miles away. It is worth while to quote from a letter written by the 
homesteader’s wife for it reflects the happiness of thousands of others who are 
finding delight in reaching out for knowledge. She first acknowledged receipt 
of Taine’s History of English Literature and Arnold’s Essays in Criticism, which 
were supplementary reading in a correspondence-school course she was taking. 
Information of other study follows: 

“My husband wishes to thank you for the many informative books he has 
had on forestry, geology, soils, and the birds and animals of this particular 
region. We have extended our horizon and look forward to many happy hours 
to come, where formerly we dreaded the winters. Surely no better place could 
be found for quiet study of deep subjects.” 

It is a long letter, with accounts of neighbors who have come ten or fifteen 
miles to “study the book on precious stones and minerals” or “‘to study the 
Alpine flower book” preparatory to identifying the flora of the near-by glacier. 
The entire letter, like the entire subject of adult education, may be drawn to a 
point in one sentence of hers—“It is to renew one’s youth.” 
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THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Minnesota 


THE RAPID GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


If the junior-college movement promised to be of brief duration, 
there would be little occasion to be concerned about its curriculum 
or any other phase of its administration. It may now be taken for 
granted that it will have a place—and an important place—in the 
American school system, although we may not be certain of the 
specific form or forms it will assume. As the writer has recently 
been at work on a recount of the junior colleges of the country and 
has at hand some of the data on the growth of the movement, it 
may give point to the desirability of considering the junior-college 
curriculum to cite certain of the findings of this recount before pro- 
ceeding with the chief concern of this presentation. 

It may be reported that, with the junior-college divisions of the 
universities omitted from the count, there are now well over three 
hundred junior colleges in operation in the United States. This is 
approximately a hundred more such units than were in existence 
five years ago—an increase of about 50 per cent. 

These institutions are distributed among three main types— 
public junior colleges, junior colleges on state foundations, and 
private junior colleges. Units of the first group are parts of public- 
school systems. They now number about one hundred—more than 
twice the number reported in 1922. Of the three types, this group 
experienced the most rapid development during the five-year period. 

As may be inferred from the designation, the junior colleges on 
state foundations are maintained as state institutions or as parts of 
state institutions, not including state universities and four-year state 
colleges. Five years ago three-fourths of the twenty-four then in 
existence were operated in connection with normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges, most of the remainder being branches of other 
higher institutions. The thirty or more in existence in 1927 are a much 
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more heterogeneous group, only ten being in normal schools or teach- 
ers’ colleges. This represents a considerable defection from the move- 
ment on the part of teacher-training institutions. It is almost im- 
possible to generalize on the additions to the list except to say that 
they constitute a diverse group. The history of the group so far has 
been one of instability. 

The private junior colleges now number about 180. Five years 
ago 137 were reported. This is an increase of approximately one- 
third of the number in 1922. The term “private,” of course, does not 
describe the bases of establishment of these institutions adequately 
since the institutions include everything from schools with direct 
denominational control and non-profit non-denominational organ- 
izations to strictly private-venture schools maintained for profit. 

The total enrolments during 1926-27 in institutions of the three 
types were in excess of sixteen thousand, thirty-six hundred, and 
fourteen thousand, respectively. These figures represent increments 
of more than 200 per cent for public units, about 11 per cent for state 
units, and about 85 per cent for private units. The enrolment in all 
types in 1926-27 was about thirty-five thousand, or the equivalent 
of the enrolment in three or four large universities. When it is re- 
called that the total enrolment in 1921-22 was about sixteen thou- 
sand, it may be noted that this represents an increment of much 
more than roo per cent. 

The distribution of junior colleges by states is now very wide. 
Units of one or more of the three types are to be found in thirty-eight 
states and in the District of Columbia. It is helpful in gaining an 
impression of their spread over the country to refer to the states for 
which no units are reported. These are Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, South Carolina, 
Montana, Wyoming, and Nevada. 

A final item in this brief description of the growth of the junior- 
college movement refers to the dates of establishment of the junior 
colleges. It was possible to obtain an answer on this point from 276 
of the total of more than three hundred junior colleges. It is sig- 
nificant that only thirty-six of these are reported to have been estab- 
lished prior to 1913, that is, longer ago than fourteen years; only 
fifteen are reported to have been established prior to 1907, that is, 


; 
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longer ago than twenty years. The roots of the movement, of course, 
extend far back into the middle of the last century, and the proto- 
types of the modern junior colleges made their appearance before 
the opening of the present century, but the actual development did 
not get its great momentum until during the last fifteen or twenty 
years. 

The present magnitude of this development may be shown in 
another way. There are reporting annually to the United States 
Bureau of Education a total of about six hundred colleges and uni- 
versities of every type, not including junior colleges. This repre- 
sents the results of an expansion of higher education extending over 
a period of three centuries. Within the period of the last quarter- 
century—virtually within the last fifteen or twenty years—there 
have come into existence fully one-half this number of junior col- 
leges. Certainly a movement of these proportions must be taken 
seriously. It is well worth while to give consideration to what is and 
what should be the curriculum of the junior college as well as to 
other elements of its makeup. 


THE IMMEDIATE CURRICULUM PROBLEM OF THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


One may raise the question at the outset as to whether the con- 
sideration of the junior-college curriculum should be from the stand- 
point of the immediate needs faced by those now administering 
junior-college units or from the standpoint of the need for a long- 
time curriculum policy directed toward a more remote but a more 
fundamental solution of the problem. The writer will be sufficiently 
presumptuous to include references to both issues within the scope 
of this presentation, moving by a progression of steps from the first 
to the second. In this consideration he will deal primarily with the 
problem of the junior-college curriculum as it confronts those in 
charge of junior colleges of the three types mentioned. However, 
some reference will be made to the problem in junior colleges which 
are divisions of four-year colleges or universities. 

The procedure used in canvassing the immediate curriculum 
needs of junior colleges was that of tabulating the offerings and 
prescriptions in the first two years of (1) a large number of arts col- 
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leges, most of these institutions being of the small-college type but 
a considerable proportion being arts colleges in universities, and of 
(2) pre-professional curriculums and professional curriculums, be- 
ginning usually with the first college year. The first glance at the 
results of this analysis as compared with the offerings in public and 
private junior colleges was unfavorable for the junior colleges, the 
average offering, both as a whole and for most of the subject groups 
in the first two years of the arts colleges, being far in excess of that 
in the junior colleges. For instance, the average number of semester 
hours available in the separate arts colleges was 319; in arts colleges 
in universities, 532. The averages for public and private junior col- 
leges were 255 and 192 semester hours, respectively. 

However, this method of comparison left out of account the fact 
that large proportions of courses listed in the college and university 
catalogues as being open to Sophomores were seldom or never taken 
by students of this classification. The bearing of this on the arts 
offering actually needed in the junior college may be sensed from a 
supplementary study made of the work taken during their first two 
years by two hundred students in the College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts of the University of Minnesota who were selected at 
random. These students pursued courses extending over a range of 
714 semester hours* of different courses. Of this range of work, more 
than one-half (about 361 semester hours) was in courses taken by 
2 per cent or less of the students. This leaves less than one-half 
(about 353 semester hours) which was taken with greater frequency. 
The significance of all this is in the fact that, if the courses taken by 
the 2 per cent or less of the students had not been made available to 
them as Freshmen or Sophomores, the curricular service to the group 
as a whole would have suffered little, if any, serious restriction. 
Moreover, the offering made available to these students in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is much wider than is typical for colleges 
generally. 

On the basis of the analysis and the courses found to be offered 
most frequently in colleges of arts, the writer proposed, at the 

t The unit of credit in the University of Minnesota is the quarter hour of credit, 
which is the equivalent of two-thirds of a semester hour. To make the report more 


readily intelligible to those accustomed to the semester plan, the amounts of credit 
represented have been converted into semester hours. 
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time the work was first completed, a justifiable minimum offering in 
junior colleges for the purpose in question (solving the immediate 
curriculum problems of the new organization), including courses 
in English and public speaking, foreign language, mathematics, 
science, the social subjects, and psychology and philosophy and 
totaling 225 semester hours. It was estimated that an offering of 
this range was warranted for the arts students in a junior-college 
unit of from 150 to 200 students, the working minimum number 
found desirable for junior colleges. There was no assumption 
that this suggested offering would meet all the needs of all junior 
colleges. On the contrary, it was definitely stated that the list 
was presented not as one to be defended against all other pro- 
posals but as one likely to meet the legitimate range of needs and 
interests of liberal-arts students. The actual offering must vary from 
junior college to junior college as these institutions endeavor to 
meet the requirements of colleges and universities to which their 
graduates transfer. For the junior college whose students transfer 
exclusively or almost exclusively to a single higher institution—for 
example, the state university in the state of location of such a junior 
college—the task is relatively simple since it means the offering only 
of courses aimed at being the equivalents of those offered in this 
institution. For the junior college whose students transfer to a num- 
ber of different higher institutions, the problem of setting up an 
adequate arts offering and of distributing students among the courses 
is much more complex. It requires a careful comparative study of 
the requirements during the first two years of all such higher institu- 
tions to which the students are likely to transfer. For those in charge 
of such a junior college, a minimum desirable arts offering worked 
out after the manner described should be helpful as a point of de- 
parture. 

Consideration of the immediate curriculum problem of the junior 
college as it relates to the provision of pre-professional work or the 
work of the first two years of professional curriculums beginning 
with the first college year may be approached by reporting briefly 
the results of an analysis of a total of 230 curriculums distributed 
among the eighteen professional fields listed in Table I. These cur- 
riculums were analyzed as to specific “general” and “special” courses 
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and as to the number of semester hours of course work in these two 
classifications. Under “general” courses were grouped most pre- 
scribed work in English; foreign language; mathematics through cal- 
culus; most courses in the social studies, including only the first 
course in economics; philosophy and psychology; and all courses in 
“pure” science. Here were counted also all elective portions of cur- 
riculums where these may be selected from non-special fields. In the 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF SEMESTER Hours OF GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
Work REQUIRED IN THE Two YEARS OF PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
CURRICULUMS AND IN THE First Two YEARS OF PROFESSIONAL 


Special Courses 


. Dentistry (two years) 
. Dentistry (one year) 
Nursi 


I. 
2. 
3 

4 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


. Home economics 

. Civil engineering 

. Electrical engineering 

. Mechanical engineering 
. Chemical engineering 


WOU HARADA AOWOO 


. Mining 
. Architecture 


second class were placed all such materials in the fields named as 
bore evidence of being for special groups or were clearly “‘applied” 
courses, such as business English, mathematics of investment, agri- 
cultural chemistry, and educational psychology. Here also were 
placed all courses in commerce in advance of the first course in 
economics. Far the larger proportion of special courses, however, 
was made up of work in such special fields as pharmacy, education, 
agriculture, home economics, and engineering. 

Practically without exception, what has been classed as general 
in Table I is comprehended by the minimum liberal-arts offering 


CuRRICULUMS 
Profession General; Courses} 
60.0 
64.2 
58.2 3 
36.4 34 
12 40.6 23 
13 44.1 23 
15 43-9 24 
16 52.4 14 
19 33-3 33 
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already referred to as being suggested for junior colleges. This means 
that all general portions of these pre-professional requirements could 
be met by an offering of the sort proposed, the residual problem in 
meeting all the requirements of any particular pre-professional field 
being that of providing the special content. 

It is apparent that in some of these fields, such as law, medicine, 
dentistry, education, commerce, and chemistry, no serious obstacle 
would appear to keep the junior college from making all necessary 
work available. In other fields the offering in the junior college 
would need to go far beyond the arts offering referred to. This would 
be especially true in such fields as pharmacy, agriculture, forestry, 
home economics, and the engineering specializations, inclusive of the 
related lines of mining and architecture. To meet these curriculum 
needs constitutes one of the most perplexing of junior-college prob- 
lems. The universal acceptance of the junior-college idea will make 
a solution imperative. It is the belief of the writer that this same 
universal acceptance will make solution possible by providing in 
junior colleges enrolments large enough to justify offering the work. 
Moreover, with the more common availability of opportunities of 
education on the junior-college level, it is almost certain that the 
first two years of curriculums in lines requiring considerable special 
material will move in the direction of more general content, as is al- 
ready true in the case of the older professions. 

It is well to point out again the fact that the description here pro- 
vided is in terms of typical requirements rather than in terms of 
variations from the typical. The fact of variation complicates for 
those in charge of junior colleges the task of offering and recommend- 
ing courses to meet the requirements of a number of different higher 
institutions. For the junior colleges whose students transfer exclu- 
sively or almost exclusively to a single higher institution, the task is 
much simpler. On account of the desirability of freedom of transfer 
from acceptable junior colleges to any higher institution of merit 
where advanced preparation for professional work is given, there is 
need, of course, of a better standardization of curriculums in many 
of the special fields. 

;There is little occasion at this point to consider the immediate 
curriculum problem of the junior-college years in the four-year col- 
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lege or university. The only institutions for which it would be im- 
portant are those whose students transfer in large proportions to 
other higher institutions at the end of the first or second college year. 


PURPOSES OF THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE PERIOD 


It should hardly be necessary to repeat that the suggestions so 
far made concerning the junior-college curriculum are for immediate 
service. They cannot be regarded as elements in a long-time policy 
of curriculum adjustment on the junior-college level. To develop 
such a policy it will be necessary to arrive at the aims or purposes 
of junior-college education. Although there is no intent here to 
formulate a statement of acceptable purposes, it is impossible to 
avoid some consideration of what the junior college is set up to ac- 
complish. 

In considering the purposes of the junior college, we may select 
for our point of departure the published statements concerning such 
junior-college divisions as had been instituted in universities up to a 
few years ago. This point of departure is especially appropriate in 
view of the efforts of junior colleges to reproduce the work in these 
junior-college divisions and in view of the influence of higher institu- 
tions on the standardization of junior colleges which are not parts of 
universities. Usually only persons connected with standard higher 
institutions have to do with this standardization. It must, however, 
be admitted that the opportunities for studying the purposes of the 
junior division are rather restricted, first, because the number of 
these divisions in universities is not large—being now, the writer 
believes, only eight—and, second, because there is little in print con- 
cerning them. Although faculty committees which consider and 
recommend the institution of these divisions may be verbose enough 
in committee session, the reports which are made and accepted are 
in the form regarded as reproducible in the college catalogue, and the 
catalogue of the American college is seldom known to indulge itself 
in expressing the philosophy of the institution. Much of the phi- 
losophy to be gleaned from it must be caught by implication from 
regulations rather than from express statement. 

Three of six official bulletins dealing with the junior division 
which the writer had occasion to examine seem to have aimed at 
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stating its purpose in some way other than to say that it includes the 
first two years of the college. These three stress at least one func- 
tion in common although this is differently expressed in each in- 
stance. In Stanford University the aim is “to introduce the student 
to fundamental fields of human interest’’; in the University of Cali- 
fornia “it is expected that the student . . . . will make an effort to 
establish a basis for that breadth of culture which will give him a 
realization of the methods and results of some of the more important 
types of intellectual endeavor, and a mental perspective that will aid 
him in reaching sound judgment’’; and in the University of Washing- 
ton the aim is “‘to contribute to a broad general training in prepara- 
tion for the advanced work of the upper division.” The bulletin for 
the University of Washington goes on to say that the aim of the re- 
quirements is “to supplement the work of the high school, the object 
[of the requirements in the lower unit] is to secure for the student a 
knowledge of a wide range of subjects, to distribute his knowledge 
over the fundamental fields. To this end the high school and college 
are viewed as essentially a unit.” 

1. An inference that may be drawn from these quotations is that 
one function of the junior-college division is related to general edu- 
cation as contrasted with specialized training. The acceptance of this 
objective has the support of opinions frequently expressed concern- 
ing the purpose of the junior-college years. The word “general” 
here has little positive connotation. It tells us merely that the train- 
ing during this period is to be unspecialized. We have need of posi- 
tive particularization of this large general purpose. This has not 
been adequately accomplished. There is an approach to unanimity 
on this score for the high-school years below, with which the junior- 
college years are generally believed to have much in common. 
Secondary-school aims as proposed increasingly include as general ele- 
ments training for one’s civic-social-moral relationships broadly con- 
ceived, training for the proper use of leisure, and training for health- 
ful living. There is no reason to believe that these are not just as 
acceptable for the junior-college years. To accept them and to at- 
tempt to realize them on this level would give direction to the cur- 
riculum in the junior-college years with respect to this composite 
purpose of providing general training. 
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2. A second purpose of the junior division, although not pro- 
posed by direct statement in the bulletins, may be inferred from a 
recurring type of regulation relating to quali-quantitative standards 
of work required for advancement from the lower to the upper 
division within the university. In the University of Chicago the 
student is advanced to the senior college when he has completed 
“18 majors of work with at least 32 grade points.” Similar to this 
quali-quantitative requirement is the one in the University of Min- 
nesota which insists on the completion of “go credits and go honor 
points” for promotion to the senior college. Somewhat different but 
of the same general import is the requirement in the University of 
Nebraska which says: “If the sixty hours of work required for the 
completion of the lower division is not completed in the first five 
semesters of attendance, the student is automatically dropped from 
the university unless extension of time be granted by the Senate 
Scholarship Committee.” All these regulations seem intended to 
operate as scholastic hurdles which must be taken for advancement 
to the upper unit. Implicit here is what may be referred to as the 
“selective” purpose of the lower unit. 

3. Reference to this purpose of selection for higher levels of 
training calls to mind by contrast a service not expressed or implicit 
in the bulletins on the junior division referred to, one which, none 
the less, has large significance for the junior-college curriculum. This 
is what is sometimes referred to as the “democratizing”’ function—the 
function of adapting the work on this level to the wide range of ability 
represented among those now knocking for entrance at the doors of in- 
stitutions offering the work, including many students of less ability 
than those who formerly sought entrance to our colleges. It will 
doubtless be observed that the acceptance of this purpose is a direct 
challenge of the policy of institutions in which a selective barrier is 
set up for admission to the freshman year. The high school below 
faces this problem in a more accentuated degree than does the col- 
lege. Nothing the college or the high school can do will effectively 
stem the tide; it is heaped up by forces too profound for them to 
attempt to control. To be sure, the individual college or secondary 
school may decide to exclude students in this or that portion of the 
distribution of ability in the schools lower down, but it is thereby 
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merely shifting the burden to other institutions and is, in effect, 
announcing that it has no concern with the great problem of Ameri- 
can education—the problem of an adequately popularized education. 
This issue is made to stand out when one recalls that the college in its 
first two years, as just seen to be acknowledged, and the high school 
are chiefly concerned with general education. The problem is a dif- 
ferent one at the point where specialization and professional train- 
ing begin—typically at about the junior year in college—since 
standards for success in these can be more easily and unequivocally 
established. Who is able to tell us the minimum standard to set for 
general education? It will not suffice for a popularized general edu- 
cation to establish as standard, as is now done, either the ability to 
succeed in advanced specialization on the senior-college level or in 
college work on the junior-college level as this work is now being ad- 
ministered. 

This popularization of the last years of our full period of general 
education, the years represented in the two-year junior college, will 
call for either the radical modification of subjects and content known 
to have high selective value or their elimination as universal require- 
ments. This change has been on the way for some time in both the 
high school and the lower years of the college but has made greater 
headway in the high school. 

Discharging this obligation of adapting the work to the ability 
of the student is in no sense to be regarded as a relinquishment of 
standards if standards come to be properly defined as insistence that 
the student work up to the limit of his ability. It does imply, never- 
theless, a differentiation of standards for students of different abili- 
ties. In this way we shall not be lowering standards for the more 
capable students now enrolled; in fact, we shall be holding them to 
a higher quality of performance than is possible without this dis- 
crimination. 

In the discussion of this democratized service of the junior col- 
lege, mention is often made of training for semi-professions, that is, 
for occupations the training for which would be completed on the 
junior-college level. As regards the duration of the full period of 
preparation, these occupations would lie somewhere between the 
skilled trades and clerical work below and the indubitable profes- 
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sions above which now require four or more years of training beyond 
the high school. We know less than we should about occupations 
on this semi-professional level. To be sure, there are already out- 
croppings to be noted, both of the occupations themselves and of 
training opportunities in preparation for them. The writer found 
large numbers of deans and heads of departments in engineering, 
commerce, and agriculture conceding the place of such occupations. 
We shall need a great deal of job analysis of occupations before most 
of them are definitely located and before curriculums in preparation 
for them can be provided in our junior colleges. It may be taken for 
granted that the problems of planning the terminal general educa- 
tion and the training for semi-professions are among the largest in 
the field of the junior-college curriculum as well as among the most 
significant. The writer entertains the belief that most of the at- 
tempts to solve them will be made in the junior colleges rather than 
in the first two years, or junior divisions, of colleges and universities. 
One may hope, however, that those in charge of the latter will be 
sympathetic with efforts at solution and will co-operate in these ef- 
forts. It is even likely that some may undertake related experiments. 

4. There is another purpose to be inferred from some of the state- 
ments already quoted from bulletins on junior divisions, a purpose 
which likewise has meaning for the curriculum in the junior-college 
years. For the sake of clarity, portions of two of these statements are 
requoted. In Stanford University the junior division aims “‘to intro- 
duce the student to fundamental fields of human interest’; in the Uni- 
versity of California “it is expected that the student . . . . will make 
an effort to establish a basis for that breadth of culture which will 
give him a realization of the methods and results of some of the more 
important types of intellectual endeavor.’* It seems to the writer that 
these statements were anticipative of the present movement for 
“orientation” in the lower years of the higher institutions, a move- 
ment which has been making rather astonishing strides in recent 
years. Although the objectives of orientation courses may vary from 
department to department and from institution to institution, they 
seem always to contain a reference to the kind of service indicated in 
the statements quoted, to afford the student some acquaintance and 


* The italics are those of the present writer, not of the original bulletins. 
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contact with certain large subject fields rather than with special and 
partial aspects of these fields, as has been the too frequent practice 
in first college courses. Among other values, it provides the student 
a better basis for the selection of specialized and more advanced 
courses in related fields. It has been found that students often men- 
tion this value of such courses. Obviously, this is a guidance value, 
and it likewise has important implications for the junior-college 
curriculum. 

The writer cannot refrain from pointing out in passing that the 
college was not the first of our educational institutions to offer such 
courses. Junior high schools have made them available over a period 
of years although they have been called “exploratory,” “try-out,” 
or “general” courses rather than “orientation” courses. As a matter 
of interest, it may be mentioned that members of college faculties can 
be found who advocate orientation courses in college but frown upon 
the effort to give exploratory or general courses in schools below al- 
though courses of this type may properly be regarded as more valu- 
able on lower levels of training than on upper levels. 

It has been indicated that one of the purposes of the junior divi- 
sions of universities to be inferred from the regulations made for 
their administration is selection. This is, of course, one phase of 
guidance. Orientation is a constructive addition to this guidance 
service of the junior-college years. To be democratized to the extent 
essential to democratized curriculums and to the acceptance of the 
flood of youth now pouring into the early college years, the concept 
and the service must be correspondingly broadened. Instead of re- 
stricting our efforts to selection only, we must substitute for it what 
Suzzallo refers to as “distribution.” In speaking of certain changes 
taking place in our lower schools, he states that a new motive “has 
transmuted the older and more or less subconscious function of selec- 
tion and rejection of students into the contemporaneous and quite 
conscious policy of distributing school attendants more effectively 
within the complex ramifications of the modern school system.” 
Distribution is so much more in keeping with the spirit of a popular- 
ized and democratized education than is selection that one is easily 
tempted to use more than the space allotted to a presentation in 
order to stop and dilate upon it. We cannot take space even to refer 
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to its curricular meaning any more than has been done through men- 
tion of orientation. 


RELATION TO HIGH-SCHOOL WORK 


Other purposes pregnant with meaning for the junior-college cur- 
riculum might be passed in review if space permitted. Those so far 
discussed may be regarded as illustrating the nature of the major 
problems represented. Instead of continuing with the list, it is de- 
sirable to take up briefly a relationship which, if it is not taken into 
account, must make any study of curriculum problems in the new 
unit only partial. This relationship is that of the junior-college years 
to the high-school years below. 

A wide array of evidence indicates the essential unity of prob- 
lems of the junior-college curriculum and those of the high-school 
curriculum. This conclusion may be drawn from the fact that on 
both levels we are, as has already been asserted, concerned with gen- 
eral education. The essential unity of the education on the two 
levels is affected by even greater influences than this. It arises from 
the common origin in the former college curriculum of the core of 
the curriculum now in operation on both levels. It has been shown 
elsewhere’ by the writer that over a long period college subjects were 
depressed to lower and lower years until many formerly listed only 
for the later college classes were studied by college Freshmen and 
Sophomores and by pupils in the several years of the high school. 
Many of these subjects are now to be found on both sides of the line 
between high school and college. This results in a large amount of 
overlapping, from which one can conclude (1) that there is much 
actual repetition for the individual student and (2) that, if the work 
in the lower school is properly characterized as ‘“‘secondary,” much 
of that in the first two college years also is secondary. 

This situation makes almost preposterous any consideration of 
the junior-college curriculum without at the same time taking into 
account what is going forward or should go forward in the high- 
school years. In fact, it becomes increasingly apparent that the 
curriculum of the whole period must be considered as a unit and 


* Leonard V. Koos, “The Trend of Reorganization in Higher Education,” School 
Review, XXXII (October, 1924), 581-83. 
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worked out as such and that we are merely temporizing when we try 
to map out a training program for the two junior-college years alone. 

It is in part a consciousness of the essential unity of the curricu- 
lum problem on the two levels that has led to the advocacy of the 
integration of the junior college and the upper years of the high school 
and to the proposal for a redistribution of years in the school system 
so as to encourage this integration. Out of this has come the specific 
advocacy by some of what is referred to as the “six-four-four” or- 
ganization of public education, with six years in the elementary 
school, four years instead of three in the junior high school, and four 
years in the combined senior high school and junior college. Exam- 
ples of this organization are already appearing, and the establish- 
ment of others is under consideration. Whatever may be the actual 
distribution of years among the several units of the school system, it 
seems desirable to integrate junior-college and high-school work in 
some way for the sake of proper curriculum development. 

Efforts at such curriculum integration are more likely to be at- 
tended by success where all the years of work are under single rather 
than separate control, as is the case in public-school systems extend- 
ing through the junior-college years. One may judge from the rate of 
development reported at the beginning of this article that this 
promises in time to be the dominant place of provision of the work 
on the present junior-college level. Obstacles to integration will be 
greatest where the work is given in institutions without official ob- 
ligations to each other, as in public high schools and in colleges and 
universities. Here, where the tradition has been one of separation, 
extraordinary efforts will need to be made on co-operative enter- 
prises aiming at curriculum integration. 


THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE CURRICULUM OF THE FUTURE 


It is too early to make predictions concerning the exact nature, 
organization, and content of the curriculum of the junior college of 
the future. The whole movement is still so new that we have had 
little experience with it and have, therefore, made few investiga- 
tional excursions into the curriculum problems involved. Now that 
we have the units in operation, it should be possible to begin to carry 
on experimental studies that will afford a better basis both of prac- 
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tice and of prediction. Projects similar to those being carried on in 
the Laboratory Schools in the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago; in Stephens College, in Missouri, where the effort is 
made to set up a junior-college curriculum with the present third 
high-school year as the first college year; and in the Pasadena High 
School and Junior College must be extended to other institutions. 
At the same time it seems possible, even in these early stages of 
the movement, to descry the larger forces that will determine the 
general outlines of the development. It seems certain that we shall 
need in time to forsake the mere reproduction in the junior college 
of the courses and curriculums now being given in the first two years 
of colleges and universities. Doubtless junior colleges will continue 
to afford opportunities to round out general education and to pursue 
pre-professional curriculums. The scope of their functions will, how- 
ever, extend beyond this relatively restricted service. Junior col- 
leges will increasingly serve better, just as the high schools below are 
tending to do, the needs of a muck larger proportion of youth than 
merely those who are to proceed to the higher levels of training. 
More than this, the entire program of training in the junior-college 


years, both of those who will continue in college and of those who 
will not, will be knit up with the work of the school years below, of 
which it seems logically a part. 


a 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
NINTH-GRADE PUPILS ACCORDING 
TO ABILITY 


ANNE E. SMEAD 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Several years ago the Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio, began 
classifying the incoming Freshmen into A, B, and C groups, basing 
the classification on the achievement of the pupils in the eighth 
grade. This system of grouping was inadequate because it did not 
take into consideration the pupils’ real ability; it made no provision 
for the lazy, bright pupil. 

During the past two years another basis of classification has been 
employed, namely, the classification indexes of the pupils as de- 
termined by the Otis Classification Test. Early in the spring before 
the pupils enter the high school, cards are sent from the elementary 
schools showing this rating together with the selection of courses. 
Special recommendations and information of use in understanding 
and grouping the pupils appear on the backs of these cards. The 
cards are arranged serially and then rearranged according to the in- 
formation about physical handicaps or handicaps of home or school 
background. A great deal of help in this regard is given by the 
eighth-grade teachers and the principals. The cards are then divided 
into class groups of about thirty each, and the teachers and hours 
are assigned for the autumn classes. In the year 1926-27 the groups 
were numbered from 1 to 22, Group 1 being the highest. The Satur- 
day before school opens in the autumn pupils from out-of-town, pri- 
vate, and parochial schools are tested and fitted into the groups ac- 
cording to classification. 

Groups 21 and 22 were really two sections of the same group. 
Because their handicap in all subjects was often due to failure to use 
and understand the English language, the pupils were given a course 
in English composition and expression and another in reading and 
literature. They also studied introductory social science, a good 
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background for later history and science and for life. The fourth 
subject was selected from the following electives: art appreciation, 
applied arithmetic, household art, industrial art, and home nursing. 
The work seemed to be particularly well adapted to their ability. 

Except in the case of pupils preparing for colleges which have 
special requirements or pupils whose eighth-grade teachers or prin- 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FRESHMAN GROUPS ON THE BASIS OF THE 
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cipals made definite recommendations, the pupils in the other twen- 
ty groups were required to take algebra, English, elementary science, 
and an elective chosen from the foregoing list or a language—Latin, 
French, or Spanish. 

At the end of the first five weeks and again at the end of the first 
fifteen weeks of each semester, reports of unsatisfactory work are 
sent out. At the end of ten weeks and again at the end of twenty 
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weeks, marks are given according to the following scale: A= 100 to 
95; B=94 to 89; C=88 to 83; D=82 to 77; E=76 to 70; F (below 
70) = failure. Whenever it is found that a pupil is not doing as well 
as he is capable of doing, a study is made of his case—his health 
(through the nurse or physician), his surroundings, and his compan- 
ions. He is often retested lest his classification index may be too 
high or too low. 

Table I shows the marks of the freshman classes for the first se- 
mester of the school year 1926-27. While far from perfect, the re- 
sults show that there were fewer failures than ever before, that in 
Group 1 more than 70 per cent of the marks were A or B, that there 
were practically no failures above Group 5, that the A’s and B’s fair- 
ly gradually gave way to C’s and later to D’s and E’s. The curves 
were not as good for the F’s, but even here the majority of the results 
were fairly near the expectation. Groups 9 and 14 received much at- 
tention after the marks for the first ten weeks were given; the trou- 
ble seemed to be due to a chance grouping of a number of lazy boys. 
An appreciable change for the better occurred in these groups during 
the second ten weeks. The discrepancies in several of the groups 
did not arise until toward the end of the semester. At the close of 
the semester about forty-five pupils were retested. Many pupils 
were regrouped on this basis and on the recommendation of their 
teachers. The greatest problem in this type of work is that of adapt- 
ing the amount and type of work to the individual group so that each 
pupil will have not only work that he can do but all the work that he 
can do. 

Though there is still much to be desired, the work has brought 
about the following results: (1) among the brighter pupils, more and 
better work, less laziness and boredom, less conceit, a higher type of 
leadership, and fewer disciplinary cases; (2) among the slower pu- 
pils, more work, greater satisfaction, fewer failures, fewer inferiority 
complexes, more leadership, and fewer disciplinary cases; (3) in the 
school as a whole, a much lower percentage of failure and a better 
understanding of the pupil, which promises well for the future. 


THE EFFECT OF HAVING STUDIED A FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE IN HIGH SCHOOL ON THE ABILITY OF COL- 
LEGE FRESHMEN TO USE ENGLISH CORRECTLY 


LOUIS H. LIMPER 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas 


It has long been recognized that those who have studied a foreign 
language are as a class superior in their use of English to those who 
have never studied any language but English. Though this fact 
seems to indicate that the study of a foreign language is responsible 
for the superiority, it might still be argued that it is the brighter 
students, and therefore those who would naturally be better in Eng- 
lish, who have studied a foreign language. To throw some light on 
this question, the study here reported was made. 

At the beginning of the autumn semester of 1925 the class enter- 


ing the Kansas State Agricultural College was given a test in the cor- 
rect use of English. The test did not call for the statement of gram- 
matical rules. The students were also given the Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Examination for High School Graduates. Scores in both tests 
were secured for 837 students. The Thorndike test scores were re- 
duced to percentile scores. The English test scores are the raw 


scores. 

The 837 students were divided into the following groups: (1) 
those who had not studied a foreign language in high school, (2) 
those who had studied a foreign language one year, and (3) those 
who had studied a foreign language two or more years. As to intelli- 
gence, they were divided into the four following groups: (1) those 
whose percentile scores were between o and 35, (2) those whose per- 
centile scores were between 36 and 50, (3) those whose percentile 
scores were between 51 and 65, and (4) those whose percentile scores 
were between 66 and 100. The distribution is shown in Table I. It 
is apparent from this table that more of those in the upper levels of 
intelligence study foreign language than of those in the lower levels. 
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A study of this kind must therefore be made by comparing only 
those of approximately equal intelligence. 

Table II shows the average scores made in the English test. It is 
apparent from this table that, although the students who had 
studied a foreign language but one year made higher average scores 
in English in all four levels of intelligence than did those who had not 
studied a foreign language, the difference is hardly great enough to 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 837 STUDENTS ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE AND TIME SPENT 
IN STUDYING ForEIGN LANGUAGES 


No foreign language 
One year of foreign language 
Two or more years of foreign language 


AVERAGE Scores SECURED IN ENGLISH TEST BY 837 STUDENTS DISTRIBUTED 
AS SHOWN IN TABLE I 


Intelligence Level 


36-50 51-65 66-100 


No foreign language , 38.5 42.2 45.3 
One year of foreign language ; 39.8 42.4 45.4 
Two or more years of foreign language ; 42.8 45.0 48.5 


be significant. In Table III, therefore, the test scores of those who 
had not studied a foreign language are compared with the test scores 
of those who had studied a foreign language for two or more years. 

In each of the four ranges of intelligence the difference between 
the average scores is more than four times the probable error of the 
difference. The fact that the difference between the average scores 
is less in the higher ranges of intelligence than in the lower ranges 
does not necessarily contradict the fact that transfer is greater in the 
higher levels of intelligence, for such differences would of necessity 
become less as the top of the scale, or perfection, is approached. The 
maximum score obtainable: was 60. 


Intelligence Level 
o-35 36-50 51-65 66-100 
106 142 125 66 439 
20 76 52 12 160 
32 60 81 65 238 
158 278 258 143 837 
TABLE II 
o-35 
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The study was repeated with the 1926-27 freshman class. Scores 
for 576 students were available. These students were distributed as 


TABLE III 


CoMPARISON OF AVERAGE SCORES SECURED IN ENGLISH TEST BY 238 STUDENTS WxHO 
Hap StTupIEpD A ForREIGN LANGUAGE Two OR More YEARS AND AVERAGE SCORES 
SECURED BY 439 STUDENTS WuHo Hap Stupiep No Foretcn LANGUAGE 


Intelligence Level 


36-50 51-65 


Two or more years of foreign language 42.8 45.0 
No foreign language 38.5 42.2 


Difference 4.2 4-3 2.8 
Probable error of difference... .. 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF 576 STUDENTS ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE AND TIME SPENT 
IN STUDYING ForREIGN LANGUAGES 


Intelligence Level 


51-65 


No foreign language 60 
One year of foreign language 54 
Two or more years of foreign language 71 
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TABLE V 


AVERAGE Scores SECURED IN ENGLISH TEST BY 576 STUDENTS DISTRIBUTED 
AS SHOWN IN TABLE IV 


Intelligence Level 


o-35 36-50 51-65 66-100 


No foreign language 34.8 38.9 41.95 41.8 
One year of foreign language 39.2 40.3 41.85 43-3 
Two or more years of foreign language} 41.1 42.1 44.50 47-7 


shown in Table IV. Again it is seen that the percentage of those 
studying foreign language increases with the level of intelligence. 
Like Table II, Table V shows that to have studied a foreign lan- 
guage but one year is of some help in the use of correct English, al- 
though in the intelligence level 51-65 the average score of the stu- 
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dents who had studied a foreign language one year is slightly less 
than the average score of those who had studied no foreign lan- 
guage. It will be noted that the latter secured an unusually high 
average score. The effect of two or more years of the study of a for- 
eign language on this group is illustrated in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


CoMPARISON OF AVERAGE SCORES SECURED IN ENGLISH TEST BY 228 STUDENTS WHO 
Hap STUDIED A FOREIGN LANGUAGE TWo OR MorE YEARS AND AVERAGE SCORES 
SECURED BY 198 STUDENTS WuHo Hap No Forr1cn LANGUAGE 


Intelligence Level 


36-50 51-65 


Two or more years of foreign language : 42.1 44.5 
No foreign language 4. 38.9 42.0 


Difference 3.2 2.6 
Probable error of difference... . . . 716 .822 


TABLE VII 


CoMPARISON OF AVERAGE SCORES SECURED IN ENGLISH TEST BY 158 MEN STUDENTS WHO 
Hap Stuprep A FoREIGN LANGUAGE Two oR MorE YEARS AND AVERAGE SCORES 
SECURED BY 158 MEN STUDENTS WHo Hap Stuprep No ForEIGN LANGUAGE 


Intelligence Level 


36-50 


Two or more years of foreign language 38.4 
No foreign language 


Difference 
Probable error of difference... .. 


The similarity of the average scores and probable errors shown 
in Tables III and VI is very apparent. In three of the intelligence 
levels the difference in average scores is more than four times the 
probable error of the difference; in the fourth case (51-65) it is more 
than three times as great. It can readily be seen that, if the figures 
in Tables III and VI were combined, the probable error would in all 
cases be less than one-fourth of the difference in average scores. 

Table VII gives the facts for the men students in the class of 
1926-27. The situation here is approximately the same as that 
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shown in Tables III and VI. The number of cases is too small to 
have statistical value, but the same general tendency shown in the 
other tables is illustrated. 

It may be thought that, although the difference in scores in the 
English test between the students who had not studied any foreign 
language and those who had studied a foreign language two or more 
years is sufficient to have statistical value, this difference is not suf- 
ficiently great to be of any real consequence. With regard to this, it 
will be of interest to note that, when the English test was repeated at 
the end of a semester of college rhetoric, the average improvement 
made by ninety students chosen at random was 3.4. Thus, the supe- 
riority of those who had studied a foreign language two or more years 
over those who had not studied any foreign language was greater in 
most cases than the improvement made during a year of college rhet- 
oric. It should be remembered also that the fact that the test came at 
the beginning of the college year, after a summer’s vacation and, in 
most cases at least, after a year of school with no courses in English, 
indicates that this superiority is permanent and not a temporary 
condition produced by coaching. 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AS AN AID IN THE 
TEACHING OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


JACOB HENRY LANDMAN 
College of the City of New York 


Effective teaching of American history should convey the growth 
and progress of the aspirations, ideals, and emotions of the Ameri- 
can people. Every period in our history is characterized by its own 
unique geist or tempo. It manifests itself in its culture, which varies 
with time quite as much as the geist of one people differs from that 
of another. Since American culture has little sculpture, painting, ar- 
chitecture, literature, and music of merit, it renders the American 
geist not only distinctive but unusual. Notwithstanding these re- 
marks, the music and song of the American people create a more per- 
fect picture of themselves than do many pages of history text. Amer- 
ica may have produced few Verdis, Mendelssohns, and Wagners, but 
little does that matter in comparison to the many anonymous folk- 
songs, folk-dances, and patriotic airs that genuinely bespeak the 
spirit and pulse of the great mass of the American population. The 
character of a people is indelibly stamped in its spontaneous, simple, 
and direct folk-music, whether it be a patriotic air, a folk-song, or a 
folk-dance. 

With these thoughts in mind, the writer proceeded to catalogue 
the American folk-music for classroom teaching. Realizing that this 
music is quite fugitive and that the phonograph is the most accessi- 
ble musical instrument in the schools, he restricted his list of Ameri- 
can songs and dances to those found in the Victor’ and Columbia? 
record catalogues. The records found only in the Columbia cata- 
logue are preceded by asterisks; all others are found in the Victor 
catalogue only. 

Two works of Louis C. Elson, The History of American Music 

* Catalog of Victor Records. Camden, New Jersey: Victor Talking Machine Co., 1925. 

* Columbia Record Catalogue. New York: Columbia Phonograph Co., 1923. 

3 Louis Charles Elson, The History of American Music. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1925 [revised]. 
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and The National Music of America and Its Sources,’ have been of 
inestimable value in arranging the following music catalogue. Teach- 
ers who intend to employ the suggested musical program will do well 
if they will read these two non-technical books in preparation for the 
work. 


1. Indian America 
Four Penobscot Tribal Songs 
Gamblers’ Song (Blackfoot) 
Grass Dance (Blackfoot) 
Medicine Song (Blackfoot) 
Navajo Indian Songs 
White Dog Song (Blackfoot) 
Indian Lament (Dvot4k-Kreisler) 
*Funeral Chant (Seneca) 
*Children’s Chorus (Seneca) 
*Tribal Prayer (Iroquois) 
*Hiawatha’s Departure 
*War Song (Mohawk) 
*Every Day Song (Mohawk) 
*Tribal Prayer (Omaha) 
*Mohawk’s Lullaby 
*Happy Song (Mohawk) 
*Dance Song (Omaha) 
*Flute Melody (Dakota) 
*Shuffling Feet (Sioux) 
*By the Waters of Minnetonka 
*Kickapoo Social Dance 
*Sioux Flute Serenade 
*War Dance (Cheyenne) 
*Deer Dance (Rogue River) 
2. English Colonial America 
Puritan Psalms 
Early Hymns 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free 
O, Come, All Ye Faithful 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
. The Revolutionary period 
Yankee Doodle 
Green Mountain Volunteers 
t Louis Charles Elson, The National Music of America and Its Sources. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co., 1900. 
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4. Nationalism and democracy 

a) George Washington’s administration 
Hail Columbia (called at the time “The President’s March’’) 

b) John Adams’ administration 
Hail Columbia (first genuine American song) 

c) War of 1812 
Star-Spangled Banner 
Hull’s Victory 
Soldier’s Joy 
Old Oaken Bucket 

. The pre-Civil War period 

a) Abolitionist propaganda 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
My Old Kentucky Home 

b) Spirituals 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
My Way’s Cloudy 
Roll, Jordan, Roll 
Heaven Song 
Go Down Moses 
I Want To Be Ready 
Good News 

c) Miscellaneous 
America (1832) 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean (1843) 
Oh! Susanna 
Alice, Where Art Thou? 
Gwine To Run All Night 
I Want To See the Old Home 
Little Brown Church in the Vale 
Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane 
Mollie Darling 
Silver Threads among the Gold 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
My Faith Looks Up to Thee 
Nearer My God to Thee 

6. The Civil War 

a) Confederacy 
Dixie 
Maryland, My Maryland 
Tenting Tonight on the Old Camp Grounds 
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b) Union 
Battle Cry of Freedom 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Marching through Georgia 
Tenting Tonight on the Old Camp Grounds 
Vacant Chair 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 
Just before the Battle, Mother 
Last Hope 
Song of a Thousand Years 
7. Reconstruction 
a) Pioneer music 
Old Dan Tucker 
Arkansaw Traveler 
*Jesse James 
b) American country dances 
Lady of the Lake 
Money Musk 
Virginia Reels 
Pop Goes the Weasel 
Uncle Steve’s Quadrille 
Portland Fancy 
c) Cowboy music 
Rounded Up in Glory 
Roundup Lullaby 
Cowboy Song (Whoopee Ti Yi Yo) 
*The Cowboy 
d) New nationalist music 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
Speed the Republic 
Stars and Stripes Forever 
. The Spanish-American War 
Hot Time in the Old Town 
On the Banks of the Wabash 
Just Break the News to Mother 
Goodbye Dolly Gray 
. The World War 
Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag 
Keep the Home Fires Burning 
There’s a Long Long Trail 
Good Morning, Mr. Zip, Zip, Zip 
Over There 
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Katy, My Beautiful Katy 
Christ in Flanders 
When the Boys Come Home 


The foregoing catalogue of phonograph records in its entirety 
may be employed as a program for the school or college history club 
with commendable results. Aside from being instructive, the records 
prove to be very entertaining. An abbreviated catalogue may be 
projected and incorporated in the regular course of study in history. 

The teacher should intentionally ignore the science of the musical 
_ composition but should allude to the meaning of the words in the 
song and to the melody in so far as they betray the geist of the 
times. At most, the science and appreciation of the music should be 
employed to assist in clarifying the purpose of the history lesson. 

An allowance of five minutes for changing the phonograph nee- 
dle, playing the record, and explaining the significance of the music 
is ample time. The teacher may guide himself accordingly in select- 
ing the phonograph records for the allotted period of time. It is not 
always necessary to purchase the records. Many retailers of musical 
supplies will gladly provide the teacher with an assortment of pho- 
nograph records for use in exchange for free advertising in the school 


or college paper. 


THE VARIABLES OF THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM AND THE COLLEGE- 
ENTRANCE PROBLEM 


CARTER V. GOOD 
Miami University 


College-entrance requirements once dominated the secondary- 
school curriculum. Now it appears that the procedure has been re- 
versed, since the secondary school assumes that any secondary- 
school graduate, no matter what the courses pursued, is ready to 
do college work. The curriculums of the secondary school are so 
varied and the electives are so numerous and diversified that the 
college is virtually forced by social pressure and, in some instances, 
by specific school legislation to accept any high-school graduate. 
There are even states which require state-supported institutions of 
higher learning to accept any high-school graduate who applies for 
admission. It does not follow that graduates of commercial, 
industrial-arts, home-economics, or agricultural curriculums are ade- 
quately prepared to do the academic work of the college. The mod- 
ern college has a serious problem to solve in attempting to offer a 
higher education to students who have followed widely divergent 
secondary-school curriculums, even though definitely organized and 
prescribed, or curriculums including certain constants with a wide 
range of free electives. 

The writer’ found from an analysis of the titles of secondary- 
school curriculums of 1926-27 a total of 130 different curriculums 
which were prescribed or suggested. Of course, many duplications 
were involved, since in many instances the same curriculum was of- 
fered under two or more different titles. However, reduced by as 
much as one-half, this figure is striking enough to suggest the need of 
some standardization of the terminology used in describing second- 
ary-school curriculums. The titles of secondary-school subjects could 
with profit be subjected to similar standardization of terminology. 


t Carter V. Good and Raymond E. Good, “Titles of Curriculums Offered or Sug- 
gested in Secondary Schools,” School Review, XXXV (September, 1927), 503-9. 
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In order to determine the range of the offerings of the modern 
secondary school, the curriculums of twenty-nine senior high schools 
or city senior high school systems were analyzed; in a few instances a 
city is represented by more than one high school. The material an- 
alyzed was received during February, 1927, as the result of a letter 
sent to the school superintendents of the five largest cities in each 
state, requesting copies of the senior high school course of study. 
Only curriculums which listed constants and variables separately for 
each year could be used. An examination of the list of cities included 
in the study shows that they furnish a reasonably adequate cross sec- 
tion of the secondary schools of the country. The secondary-school 
systems represented in the report are as follows: 

Birmingham, Alabama Jamestown, North Dakota 
Mobile, Alabama Columbus, Ohio 

Douglas, Arizona Eugene, Oregon 

Tucson, Arizona Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Hartford, Connecticut Auburn, Rhode Island 

Des Moines, Iowa Newport, Rhode Island 
Detroit, Michigan Providence, Rhode Island 
Flint, Michigan Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Lansing, Michigan Barre, Vermont 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Bellingham, Washington 
Saint Paul, Minnesota Seattle, Washington 
Omaha, Nebraska Clarksburg, West Virginia 
Charlotte, North Carolina Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina Superior, Wisconsin 

Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Table I presents an analysis of the constants and variables of the 
senior high school curriculum arranged by grades. The titles of the 
subjects were tabulated exactly as listed in the printed or mimeo- 
graphed courses of study supplied by the secondary-school systems. 
Each appearance of a given subject in a curriculum was represented 
by a frequency of one. Space is available only for a tabulation of the 
frequencies of the subject groups. The figures do not correspond 
with the number of schools represented, since for a given school there 
may be included several subdivisions under such a subject group as 
social studies. Obviously, duplications in the list of subject titles 
were numerous, since the same content may appear under titles 
which vary only slightly. However, this fact serves to emphasize the 
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state of flux of the curriculum of the high school, an institution which 
has been in existence for a century, and to suggest the need of some 
standardization of the terminology used in describing a given body 
of subject matter. 

Constants are interpreted as those subjects required of all pupils. 
Where the multiple-curriculum plan is used, subjects not common to 
all curriculums are, of course, tabulated as variables. In a few in- 
stances it was necessary to take certain liberties in tabulating a some- 


TABLE I 
CONSTANTS AND VARIABLES OF THE SENIOR HicH ScHoot CurRICULUM 
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what general prescription. For example, a required subject in a 
given city is laboratory science, which includes biology, physics, and 
chemistry. Since these subjects are usually offered in different years, 
the requirement may be met in any one of these years. The writer 
has followed the procedure employed by Counts‘ in setting down 
such a constant arbitrarily in one of the appropriate grades with the 
feeling that no serious violence has been done to the actual facts in- 
volved. 

The senior high school level is considered as including Grades X- 
XII. Since data were available for Grade IX in all twenty-nine of 

* George S. Counts, The Senior High School Curriculum, pp. 19-21. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 29. Chicago: Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1926. 
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the secondary-school systems studied, the curriculum of this grade 
was included in the analysis for purposes of comparison. The data 
for Grade IX may be compared with the analysis of the junior high 
school curriculum reported by Tryon, Smith, and Rood." 

It is recognized that the classification of subjects under a given 
general heading as summarized in Table I might seem arbitrary. For 
instance, commercial arithmetic might appropriately be classified 
under either commercial subjects or mathematics; history of music 
might be placed under music or social studies; history of Latin might 
be included under social studies or foreign language. However, an ef- 
fort was made to tabulate each title under the general heading that 
seemed most appropriate as viewed in the light of the curriculum and 
the related subjects involved. 

The data in Table I suggest certain conclusions with regard to 
the constants, which are required of all pupils. English is universally 
prescribed in Grades IX, X, and XI and is usually required in Grade 
XII. Some form of health education is usually required in Grade IX 
and in a number of instances is prescribed in the remaining years of 
the high school. Mathematics is a rather frequent prescription in 
Grade IX. The social studies rank high in frequency among the con- 
stants. With the exception of English, the social studies, and health, 
the prescriptions are largely confined to Grades [IX and X. The pre- 
scription of social studies as constants in the last year of the high 
school is relatively frequent because of the current emphasis on so- 
cial and economic problems and legislative enactments requiring 
American history and civics. 

While recognizing the varying needs of different communities, 
the writer is led to wonder whether there is a place in the secondary- 
school curriculum for such subjects as education, Bible literature, re- 
ligious education, Greek, Norse, Swedish, boat-building, boat-draw- 
ing, astronomy, Greek and Roman history, history of Latin, and Pa- 
cific Rim. These subjects were discovered in the analysis. It is prob- 
able that most courses of this type are the result of the whims of an 
individual school officer or instructor or of the idiosyncrasies of a par- 
ticular school system rather than an expression of social need. 


*R.M. Tryon, H.L. Smith, and Allan F, Rood, “The Program of Studies in Seventy- 
eight Junior High School Centers,” School Review, XXXV (February, 1927), 96-107. 
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Certain statements may be made by way of summary. The mod- 
ern secondary school offers such a wide range of subjects that school 
people very appropriately may question the addition of other sub- 
jects unless such subjects make definite contributions to the recog- 
nized aims of secondary education. Likewise, subjects now in the 
curriculum may be scrutinized carefully with a view to their elim- 
ination unless they further some one of the aims of secondary educa- 
tion. Some general agreement as to the title of a given body of sub- 
ject matter should be reached. Table II shows the diversity of titles 
and the range of courses in the social studies. If community-life 
problems, community civics, citizenship, civic science, modern prob- 
lems, problems of democracy, problems of government, and social 
problems have, in any sense, or could be made to include, a com- 
mon body of subject matter, why not adopt a blanket title to cover 
such material? Such standardization of terminology would elimi- 
nate confusion for those who have charge of college admissions, for 
the pupils who transfer from one secondary school to another, and 
for the workers in the field of secondary education. 

A question may be raised as to whether the secondary school is 
adequately performing its function of guidance when it steers pro- 
spective, or even potential, college students into organized curricu- 
lums or allows them to pursue electives which in no real sense of the 
word prepare them for the serious academic work of an institution of 
higher learning. It has been stated that in some instances the college 
must accept without question the graduate of a commercial curricu- 
lum to the detriment of the institution and the confusion of the stu- 
dent. Possibly accrediting organizations and professional associa- 
tions of secondary-school officers could, with profit to both college 
and high school, take up the problems raised in this report. 


THE USE OF PROGNOSTIC TESTS IN MODERN 
LANGUAGE 


RUTH BLAKEY 
High School, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


For several years there has been a large number of failures in 
modern languages—that is, Spanish and French—in the high school 
at Okmulgee, Oklahoma. It was believed that many of the pupils who 
were being allowed to enrol were incapable of studying a modern 
language successfully. The best means of proving this conclusion 
seemed to be some type of test. There were two types of tests avail- 
able, namely, a mental-ability test, such as the Terman Group Test 
of Mental Ability, and a special-ability or prognostic test in Spanish 
and French, such as the Wilkins Prognosis Test in Modern Lan- 
guages. Since it involves modern language alone, the latter was se- 
lected. 

The Wilkins test includes four group tests and two individual 
tests, each test scoring 100. It was practicable to give only the four 
group tests, for which the perfect score is 400. Professor Wilkins 
says that a pupil making below 60 per cent of the perfect score—- 
that is, 240—cannot be expected to do satisfactory work in modern 
language. Others who have used the tests believe that this per- 
centage is too low and set 300 as the determining mark. 

™ the years 1924-25, 1925-26, and 1926-27 these tests were 
giv to the Spanish and French pupils in the Okmulgee High 
School, and the results were carefully watched. 

Table I shows the distribution of 130 pupils on the basis of the 
marks received in Spanish and French in 1924-25. Of the 130 pupils, 
41, or 31.6 per cent, received inferior or failing marks. Eleven of the 
130 pupils scored 240 or less on the Wilkins test; of these eleven 
pupils, ten, or 90.9 per cent, received inferior or failing marks. Of 
the 119 pupils who scored above 240, 31, or 26.1 per cent, received 
inferior or failing marks, while 88, or 73.9 per cent, received satis- 
factory marks. 
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Of the 130 pupils, 50 scored 300 or less on the Wilkins test. Of 
these 50 pupils, 41, or 82.0 per cent, received inferior or failing 
marks. Of the eighty pupils who scored above 300, 86.2 per cent re- 
ceived satisfactory marks, leaving 13.8 per cent who received inferior 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 130 PUPILS ON THE BASIS OF THE MARKS 
RECEIVED IN SPANISH AND FRENCH IN 1924-25 
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DISTRIBUTION OF 113 PUPILS ON THE BASIS OF THE MARKS 
RECEIVED IN SPANISH AND FRENCH IN 1925-26 


or failing marks. The correlation between the teachers’ marks and 
the scores on the Wilkins test was .667, indicating a fairly close 
agreement. 

In 1925-26, 113 pupils were tested. Table IT shows that 51, or 
45.1 per cent, of these pupils received inferior or failing marks. 

Table III shows the distribution of the 113 pupils on the basis of 
the marks received in Spanish and French and their scores on the 
Wilkins test. Of the 113 pupils, 20 scored 240 or less. Eighteen, or 
90.0 per cent, of these twenty pupils received inferior or failing 
marks. Of the ninety-three pupils who scored above 240, thirty- 
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three, or 35.5 per cent, received inferior or failing marks, while 
sixty, or 64.5 per cent, received satisfactory marks. 

Of the 113 pupils, 53 scored 300 or less. Of these fifty-three 
pupils, thirty-nine, or 73.6 per cent, received inferior or failing 
marks. Of the sixty pupils who scored above 300, 80.0 per cent re- 
ceived satisfactory marks, while 20.0 per cent received inferior or 
failing marks. The correlation between the teachers’ marks and the 
scores on the Wilkins test was .687. 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF 113 PUPILS ON THE BASIS OF THE MARKS RECEIVED 
IN SPANISH AND FRENCH IN 1925-26 AND THEIR SCORES 
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In order to show the teacher of Spanish and the teacher of French 
the achievements of their own pupils and also to show the differ- 
ences between the two teachers in their scoring, the scores of the 
Spanish pupils were separated from the scores of the French pupils 
and the results were compared. 

Table IV shows the distribution of the fifty Spanish pupils on 
the basis of the marks received in Spanish and their scores on the 
Wilkins test. Of these pupils, fifteen scored 240 or less. Of these fif- 
teen pupils, thirteen, or 86.7 per cent, received inferior or failing 
marks. Of the thirty-five pupils who scored above 240, twenty-two, 
or 62.9 per cent, received satisfactory marks. Of the thirty-four 
pupils who scored 300 or less, twenty-four, or 70.6 per cent, received 
unsatisfactory or failing marks. Of the sixteen pupils who scored 
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above 30, fourteen, or 87.5 per cent, received satisfactory marks. 
The correlation between the teachers’ marks and the scores on the 
Wilkins test was .726. 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF Firty SPANISH PUPILS ON THE BASIS OF THE 
Marks RECEIVED IN SPANISH IN 1925-26 AND THEIR 
SCORES ON THE WILKINS TEST 
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TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF SIXTY-THREE FRENCH PUPILS ON THE BASIS OF 
THE Marks RECEIVED IN FRENCH IN 1925-26 AND 
THEIR SCORES ON THE WILKINS TEST 
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Table V shows the distribution of the sixty-three French pupils 
on the basis of the marks received in French and their scores on the 
Wilkins test. Of these pupils, five scored 240 or less. These five pu- 
pils received unsatisfactory or failing marks. Of the fifty-eight pupils 
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who scored above 240, thirty-eight, or 65.5 per cent, received satis- 
factory marks. Of the nineteen pupils who scored 300 or less, fif- 
teen, or 78.9 per cent, received inferior or failing marks. Of the forty- 
four pupils who scored above 300, thirty-four, or 77.3 per cent, re- 
ceived satisfactory marks. 

The sixty-three French pupils were given the Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability, and the results were compared. Terman says 
that pupils with I.Q.’s of 90 or below should not study a foreign lan- 
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guage. Others say that an I.Q. of 100 is necessary if a pupil is to 
study a foreign language successfully. 

Table VI shows the distribution of the sixty-three French pupils 
on the basis of their I.Q.’s and their scores on the Wilkins test. Of 
the sixty-three pupils, nineteen had I.Q.’s under roo. Of these nine- 
teen pupils, eleven, or 57.9 per cent, received inferior or failing 
marks. Of the forty-four pupils with I.Q.’s of 100 or above, 68.2 per 
cent received satisfactory marks. 

The correlation of the teachers’ marks and the scores on the 
Wilkins test was .682. The correlation of the I.Q.’s and the scores 
on the Wilkins test was .451. 

During the year 1926-27 the scores on the Wilkins test showed a 
lower correlation on account of changes in the department. Because 
of the addition of a junior college, the French class was so large that 
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it had to be divided. The more capable pupils were put in one sec- 
tion with the college students, and the less capable pupils in another. 
Thus, the pupils with less ability had more of the teacher’s atten- 
tion. Again, in the case of both French and Spanish a great part of 
the period was devoted to supervised study under the direction of 
the class teacher so that the less capable pupils who had previously 
failed to apply themselves to their language study were forced to 
make daily preparation and, as a result, passed the course. 

Of the 102 pupils, 45, or 44.1 per cent, received inferior or failing 
marks. Fourteen of the 102 pupils scored 240 or less on the Wilkins 
test. Of these fourteen pupils, twelve, or 85.7 per cent, received in- 
ferior or failing marks. Of the eighty-eight pupils who scored above 
240, thirty-three, or 37.5 per cent, received inferior or failing marks, 
while fifty-five, or 62.5 per cent, received satisfactory marks. 

Of the 102 pupils, 56 scored 300 or less. Of these fifty-six pupils, 
thirty-one, or 55.4 per cent, received inferior or failing marks. Of 
the forty-six pupils who scored above 300, thirty-two, or 69.6 per 
cent, received satisfactory marks, while fourteen, or 30.4 per cent, 
received inferior or failing marks. The correlation between the teach- 
ers’ marks and the scores on the Wilkins test was —.529. 

Of the sixty-six Spanish pupils, thirteen scored 240 or less. Of 
these thirteen pupils, eleven, or 84.6 per cent, received inferior or 
failing marks. Of the fifty-three pupils who scored above 240, thirty- 
four, or 64.2 per cent, received satisfactory marks. Of the forty-four 
pupils who scored 300 or less, twenty-four, or 54.5 per cent, re- 
ceived inferior or failing marks. Of the twenty-two pupils who scored 
above 300, sixteen, or 72.7 per cent, received satisfactory marks. 
The correlation between the teachers’ marks and the scores on the 
Wilkins test was .518. 

Of the thirty-six French pupils, two scored below 240; these two 
pupils received inferior or failing marks. Of the thirty-four pupils 
who scored above 240, twenty-one, or 61.8 per cent, received satis- 
factory marks. Of the twelve pupils who scored 300 or less, seven, or 
58.3 per cent, received inferior or failing marks. Of the twenty-four 
pupils who scored above 300, sixteen, or 66.6 per cent, received 
satisfactory marks. The correlation between the teachers’ marks 
and the scores on the Wilkins test was .44. 
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While some of the percentages are fairly low, it is believed that 
the correlations are high enough to justify the use of prognostic 
tests. Although pupils who have scored below 300 on the Wilkins 
test, or even 240, have not actually been refused admission to 
modern-language courses, such pupils have been urged to take a 
different type of subject unless a language is required for admission 
to the colleges they expect to attend. The Freshmen have been ad- 
vised to postpone the modern-language requirement until the last 
part of their high-school work. It has been explained to them that, 
according to the Wilkins test, their chances of failure are three out of 
four and that, according to the Terman test, their chances of failure 
are one out of two. If they have continued in modern language, 
they have been made to realize that a great amount of effort is 


necessary. 

If prognostic or mental-ability tests are used, many pupils will 
be saved from a year of failure and discouragement in a modern lan- 
guage, and the efforts of the teachers will be spared for the more 
capable pupils. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


JULIEN C. ALDRICH 
Webster High School, Webster Groves, Missouri 


The purpose of the study here reported was to determine the re- 
lation between the occupational group to which the child belongs 
and his intelligence. The data were gathered from three high schools 
in Saint Louis County, Missouri—Kirkwood, Webster, and Wells- 
ton. These schools were chosen because of the different communi- 
ties in which they are located. Webster Groves (in which the Web- 
ster High School is found) is a residential suburb of Saint Louis, most 
of the residents of which own their own homes. Wellston is a com- 
munity with a large laboring population. Kirkwood is a suburb with 
a mixed population. About eleven hundred cases in these three 
schools were studied. 

Counts’s classification of parental occupations’ was used in this 
study. The author compared the occupational groups of the children 
with their intelligence quotients as determined by the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Test of Mental Ability, which was given to the pupils in 
the three schools. In this study the non-labor groups (proprietors, 
professional service, managerial service, commercial service, clerical 
service, and artisan-proprietors) were also compared with the laber 
groups (the occupational groups other than those mentioned). 

The relation of intelligence to grade and sex was also noted by 
the writer. 

Counts? and Haggerty and Nash? found that no occupational 
group stood clearly above any other group in the high school, but 
they found a slight superiority of the non-labor groups over the labor 
groups. In each case it was thought that the difference was too 

t George Sylvester Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Educa- 
tion, pp. 21-25. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 19. Chicago: Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1922. 

2 George Sylvester Counts, op. cit. 

3M. E. Haggerty and Harry B. Nash, “Mental Capacity of Children and Paternal 
Occupation,”. Journal of Educational Psychology, XV (December, 1924), 559-72. 
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small to be significant. If the results should be supported by addi- 
tional studies, the difference, though small, might be considered sig- 
nificant. 

It can be seen from Table I that no occupational group is con- 
sistently higher than any other group. It hardly appears that the 
non-labor groups are distinctly higher than the labor groups for 
some of the labor groups stand high when compared with the non- 
labor groups. Eleven pupils in the Webster High School, children of 
workers in the machine trades, stand, as a group, at the head of the 
school in intelligence, while the common-labor group at the Wellston 
High School, forming 8.5 per cent of the student body, stands high 
in that school. In some cases children from the non-labor groups in 
these schools rank as low as twelfth among the sixteen groups. 

In spite of this great divergence, there is a substantial difference 
when the cases are grouped as labor and non-labor classes. At the 
bottom of Table I are found the weighted averages‘ of the medians 
of the labor and non-labor groups. The boys and girls of the non- 
labor groups in the Kirkwood High School, the girls of the non- 
labor groups in the Webster High School, and the boys of the non- 
labor groups in the Wellston High School stand from 3.4 to 7.7 
points above those of the labor groups. There is a slight difference 
in the cases of the boys in the Webster High School and the girls 
in the Wellston High School, the non-labor groups being slightly 
higher in the former case and the labor groups being slightly higher 
in the latter case. 

The difference between the two groups is small; is it significant? 
If this were an isolated study, it might be deemed too limited to 
show much, but this is not an isolated study. The same fact has been 
noted by Counts at Bridgeport, Connecticut, and by Haggerty and 
Nash in their study. Since all three studies point to the same fact, 
we may consider the difference significant though slight. It shows 
that the labor group, though highly selected, is inferior to the non- 
labor group in mental capacity. 

The median scores, however, do not show all; the distributions 

* The weighted average is obtained as follows: The median intelligence quotient 


of each group is multiplied by the number of cases in the group, and the sum of the 
various products is divided by the total number of cases. 
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of intelligence quotients by labor and non-labor groups support the 
conclusion noted. In all but the case of the girls in the Wellston 
High School the non-labor groups are skewed toward the upper end of 
the scale. Thus, we see that the difference is positive though small. 

This conclusion is supported, too, by Table II, which shows the 
percentage of the intelligence quotients of the labor and non-labor 
groups in each school above and below 100. In every case the pro- 
portion of the non-labor groups above 1oo is greater than the pro- 
portion of the labor groups above 100. Though small in the case of 
the Wellston girls (2.4) and the Webster boys (4.6), the difference 
between the percentage of the non-labor groups above 100 and the 
percentage of the labor groups above 100 is 10 (Wellston boys), al- 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF Boys AND GIRLS FROM 
Non-LasBor AND LABOR GROUPS ABOVE AND BELOW 100 


Boys Gris 


Above 100 Below 100 Above 100 Below 100 


Kirkwood High School: 
Non-labor groups 75.6 : 72.7 27.3 
Labor groups 55-9 . 50.0 50.0 

Webster High School: i 
Non-labor groups 86.4 , 83.8 16.2 
Labor groups 81:8 : 64.0 36.0 

Wellston High School: 
Non-labor groups 48.3 51.7 53.85 49.15 

Labor groups 38.1 61.9 51.45 48.55 


most 20 (Kirkwood boys and Webster girls), and almost 23 (Kirk- 
wood girls) in the other cases. 

Tables III, IV, and V show the relation of intelligence to grade. 
One notes first that only four pupils having intelligence quotients be- 
low 80 have reached the three high schools, and they are in the 
ninth grade. There are but few pupils with intelligence quotients 
between 80 and go; although sixteen are found in the ninth grade in 
the Webster High School, only two are found in the tenth grade and 
none beyond the tenth grade. The showing of the Kirkwood High 
School and that of the Wellston High School are not much better, 
since these schools have one and two pupils, respectively, in the 
eleventh grade and one each in the twelfth grade. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF THE Boys AND GIRLS 
In Each GRADE OF THE Krrkwoop HicH ScHOOoL 


80-89 IIO-IIQ] 120-129 


13 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF THE Boys AND GIRLS 
In Eaco GRADE OF THE WEBSTER HIGH SCHOOL 


80-89 IIO-IIg| 120-129 


28 15 
23 II 


51 


25 
26 


51 


35 
23 


58 


26 
31 


57 
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70-79 More | Median 
Grade IX: 
I 9 14 15 3 2 102 
I 13 24 26 21 6 2 103 
Grade X: 
10 10 4 3 I 100.5 
Ser Seer 5 23 35 18 5 2 103.5 
Grade XI: 
I 2 8 8 
| I 8 be) 14 
Grade XII: 
I 4 6 10 4 I IIo 
I 7 17 19 8 I IIo 
72-79 Median 
Grade IX: 
2 9 18 29 2 109 
I 7 19 20 I 108 
3 16 37 49 26 3 108 
Grade X: 
I 7 24 18 3 112 
I 15 30 8 I 107 
2 22 54 26 4 IIo 
Grade XI: 
6 21 10 I II2 
50 | 23 4 III 
Grade XII: 
3 12 Ir 2 114 
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Does this mean that there are no children of high-school age of 
low intelligence? Certainly not. It shows one thing clearly—the se- 
lective character of these secondary schools. Their work is organized 
for the superior child, and the inferior child tends to be eliminated. 

The median intelligence quotients of the various grades show the 
same thing rather vividly, the median rising from grade to grade. 
As though 108 I.Q., the median of the Webster ninth grade, is not 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF THE Boys AND GIRLS 
IN EacH GRADE OF THE WELLSTON HicH SCHOOL 


80-89 IIO-IIQ} 120-129] 


103 


103 


selective enough, the median rises to 112 in the twelfth grade. The 
median I.Q. at Kirkwood rises from 103 to 110 and at Wellston from 
99 to 103. 

It may be interesting to analyze the figures for one school. In 
one of the schools 69.7 per cent of the ninth-grade pupils have I.Q.’s 
above too and the figure rises through 84.9 per cent for the tenth 
grade to more than go per cent for the upper grades (Grade XI, 
go.6 per cent; Grade XII, 90.7 per cent). The senior boys are even 
more selected, 94.4 per cent of them having I.Q.’s above 1oo. Al- 
most two-thirds of the twelfth-grade pupils (65.1 per cent) are 
classed as superior in intelligence (above 110 I.Q.), and almost 


70-79 | Median 
Grade IX: 
5 23 20 5 99 
Grade X: 
Grade XI: 
2 16 9 98 
Grade XII: 
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three-fourths of the senior boys (72.2 per cent) are so classed. One 
might think that the boys of the particular city are more intelligent 
than the average, but the more likely conclusion is that the school is 
psychologically selected and becomes more selected in the higher 
grades. 

What, now, is the relation of intelligence to sex? Counts found 
in his study of the intelligence of Bridgeport children that in each 
grade the boys made a higher score than did the girls. The same 
thing is found true in the case of the pupils in the Webster High 
School, the median intelligence quotients of the boys being from one 
to five points higher than those of the girls. This is not true, how- 
ever, in the other two schools. In three grades in the Wellston High 
School and in one grade in the Kirkwood High School the girls are 
higher than the boys. The total, however, stands at two to one in 
favor of the boys. When the boys and girls in each occupational 
group are compared, however, the boys are ahead in eighteen cases 
and the girls in sixteen. When the weighted average medians of 
the labor and non-labor groups are considered, the girls are ahead in 
five cases and the boys in three; they are tied in one case. 

These facts show that in some schools the boys stand higher than 
the girls but that this is not a general characteristic. Where it is 
true, any one of a number of reasons may be assigned as the cause. 
There are many private schools for girls in Webster and Kirkwood. 
Since, as Counts has indicated, these are highly selective, a number 
of intelligent girls may find their way there and lower the general 
average in the two cities. On the other hand, the higher rating of the 
boys may be due to the fact that there is a readier market for their 
services than for the services of the girls; thus, a higher standing in 
their case may mean that many have left school to enter some form 
of employment. The higher rating of the girls in Wellston is compara- 
tively small, but it may be that the Wellston boys, not expecting to 
go to college, go to the high school for a short time and then become 
apprentices to a trade. 

SUMMARY 

1. One cannot say that certain occupational groups generally 
stand high in intelligence since there is a wide divergence in their re- 
spective positions. 
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2. The favorable position of the labor groups is probably due to 
the fact that they are more highly selected than the non-labor 
groups, a conclusion reached by the other investigators in this field 
(Counts and Haggerty and Nash). 

3. When the intelligence quotients are grouped by labor or non- 
labor classes, a small but significant difference is found. The medi- 
ans of the non-labor groups of Webster and Kirkwood are from 0.9 to 
7.7 points above those of the labor groups. This small but decided ad- 
vantage in favor of the non-labor groups was also noted by Counts 
and Haggerty and Nash. It shows that the labor groups, though 
highly selected, are inferior to the non-labor groups in mental 
capacity. 

4. In most of the distributions of intelligence quotients by labor 
and non-labor groups, the non-labor groups are skewed toward the 
upper end of the scale. 

5. In every case the percentage of the non-labor groups having 
I.Q.’s above too is greater than the percentage of the labor groups 
having I.Q.’s above 100, the difference ranging from 2.4 to 22.7. 
These facts support the conclusion that the non-labor groups are 
superior to the labor groups in intelligence. 

6. The few pupils of low intelligence are found mainly in the 
ninth grade, although some are found in the tenth grade. This prob- 
ably shows that the high schools are organized for the superior child, 
the inferior being eliminated. ; 

7. The median intelligence quotient rises from grade to grade, 
showing greater selection in each successive grade. 

8. In one school the percentage of pupils having I.Q.’s above 100 
rises from 69.7 in the ninth grade to 90.7 in the twelfth grade. In 
this school almost three-fourths (72.2 per cent) of the twelfth-grade 
boys have I.Q.’s above 110. 

g. The median intelligence quotients of the boys in the Webster 
High School are from one to five points higher than those of the 
girls, while the median intelligence quotients of the girls in the 
Wellston High School are slightly higher than those of the boys 
in three grades. There is a small advantage in favor of the boys in 
the Kirkwood High School but not in all grades. In general, however, 
no sweeping generalization about sex differences in intelligence can 
be made with regard to these high-school pupils. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Educating the adolescent.—One of the outstanding achievements of the last 
two decades of educational progress is a truer knowledge of the adolescent. 
Much has been done in research and scientific investigation with respect to 
adolescence since Hall’s work appeared nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
Psychologist, teacher, and administrator have found the challenge of adolescence 
most engaging, and the results of their earnest and painstaking work find ex- 
pression in fundamental changes in that field of education in which the ado- 
lescent is of chief concern, namely, the secondary school. The psychologist has 
explored adolescence to discover the interests and predispositions that give a 
uniqueness to the adolescent. The administrator has sought to make such 
modifications in organization and administration, such changes in curriculums 
and programs of study, and such introductions of extra-curriculum activities 
as will best meet the fundamental needs of the adolescent. The teacher has not 
been unmindful of his responsibility respecting the problem of instructing the 
adolescent. 

It is with this last problem that a recent book" is fundamentally concerned. 
The author states that it is a book of special methods, designed to help high- 
school teachers, prospective teachers, and high-school principals in the solution 
of classroom problems. The first 111 pages are devoted to such general topics 
as method in education, the adolescent intellect, and general classroom pro- 
cedure. It is concluded that method is a “psychological mode of procedure” 
(p. 8) and that the “teacher’s chief concern is with the natural adolescent 
instincts and impulses” (p. 14). It is further concluded that “all physical de- 
velopment, especially of nerve tissues, muscles, glands, and blood pressure, has 
its concomitant mental unfolding” (p. 28); that “in many individuals the 
instincts, emotions, and feelings appear more nearly to comprehend the most 
common racial characteristics than any other soul state” (p. 29); and that “at 
the core of every emotion and ideal, if sufficiently analyzed, will be found one 
or more instincts” (p. 30). The author’s point of view regarding classroom pro- 
cedure is revealed in such statements as the following: ‘The teacher’s problem 
is the adjustment of the subject matter to the nature of the individual pupils” 
(p. 110). “The high-school teacher who is attempting to shape his methods of 


t Ralph W. Pringle, Methods with Adolescents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1927. 
Pp. xviii+-438. $2.00. 
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instruction to the nature of his pupils is always mindful of their natural curi- 
osity” (p. go). 

The remaining 315 pages deal with special methods in the subject-matter 
fields. The chapter headings are “Mathematics,” “Algebra,” “Geometry,” 
“Science,” “Biological Sciences,” ‘Physical Sciences,” “History,” ‘Civics, 
Economics, and Sociology,” “English Composition,” “Literature,” “Foreign 
Languages,” “Latin,” and “Modern Languages.” The author’s treatment of 
each special field is predicated on what he conceives to be the nature of the 
adolescent and on the importance which he attaches to instincts. The task of 
reading becomes very wearying before the end of the book is reached. There 
is much discussion of the places which subjects should occupy in the secondary 
curriculum and just what functions each subject should seek to perform. His- 
torical developments creep into the material now and then. Throughout there 
is the ceaseless reiteration of “adaptation to the instinctive nature of the ado- 
lescent.”” One wonders why it was necessary to utilize more than three hundred 
pages to cover the field. The chapters on mathematics are effectively written. 
The author’s “experience in supervising student teaching of algebra during the 
past thirteen years” (p. 135) is excellently revealed in his discussion of methods 
in teaching mathematics. 

One’s reading of the early pages of the book does not aid greatly in creating 
favorable attitudes for the dominant feature of the work, namely, the specialized 
treatment of the subject-matter fields in the secondary-school curriculum. The 
discussion of ‘mental unfolding,” “soul states,” and “born teachers’ raises 
justifiable doubt in the reader’s mind. Furthermore, the overplay of an engag- 
ing assortment of all sorts of instincts makes one feel that a dreary task is 
ahead. For example, sympathy is an instinct and provides a “psychic basis for 
many kinds of moral training” (p. 39). All this and such statements as “he 
readily submits to drill in the mechanical processes and profits by it’ (p. 26) 
make one wonder about the spread of expert judgment on the nature of the 
individual and on the nature of the teaching task. 

While there is little about the book that is really new, the author has done 
well in tying together significant results of study and investigation in the fields 
of psychology, method, and subject matter. There is a genuine attempt at 
integration and not without some success. The style of the author makes for 
rather laborious and tiresome reading. The glaring disregard of the accepted 
principles of citation is utterly inexcusable in a writer in a technical field. Such 
statements as “Judd’s study reveals” (p. 158), “as set forth by Dewey” (p. 141), 
“Dewey has shown” (p. 94), “Parker gives the following” (p. 91), “according to 
Dewey” (p. 87), “as Thorndike suggests” (p. 67), ‘“Davis has discovered” (p. 
65), “Lancaster found” (p. 51), “‘as Nutt reminds us” (p. 43), “Kline believes” 
(p. 37), and “according to Cubberley” (p. 16) show an indefensible writing 
technique in dealing with technical materials. A good bibliography, consisting 
of 108 titles, is included. The book has an excellent index and a well-outlined 
table of contents. 
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The book will be helpful to young teachers of inadequate training who want 
a rather easy introduction to such problems as adolescence, methods, and sub- 
ject matter in the secondary-school field. The point of view and the preponder- 
ance of mere opinion detract from its value to others. 


Hat G. Bivue 


CoLorapo STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


A general discussion of federal and state school administration.—With the ex- 
pansion and differentiation of the school system and with the growth of depart- 
ments and colleges of education in our universities, the problems of school ad- 
ministration have received increased attention. Moreover, the magnitude and 
the complexity of the task of administering our great systems of education, 
staffed as they are with undertrained teachers, have tended to increase the 
authority and the prestige of the administrator. As a consequence, he, rather 
than the teacher, has become the central figure in American education. What- 
ever the causes may be, a strong professional interest in educational administra- 
tion is characteristic of the present period. 

The appearance of numerous textbooks, monographs, and articles dealing 
with this subject is one expression of this interest. A recent addition' to the 
literature presents an elementary and untechnical discussion of the problems 
of state and federal school administration. According to the author, this book 
differs somewhat from most of the books which have appeared in the same field 
in that it was not written for the professional and mature student of administra- 
tion. It was written rather for the beginner, the ordinary teacher, and the edu- 
cational layman. Professor Cook contends in the Preface that there is need for 
such a book. Especially does he argue that the teacher and the citizen are un- 
familiar with the basic principles of school administration and that they should 
be enlightened. The primary object of the book is apparently to provide the 
necessary enlightenment. 

The scope of the book is extremely wide. Since its object is to introduce the 
reader to the field, this is as it should be. The problems of both federal and 
state school administration are included in the discussion. The initial chapter 
discusses the school as an institution. Then follows a chapter describing the 
growth of education as a public function in the United States. The next four 
chapters deal with the problem as it touches the federal government. The re- 
mainder of the book, consisting of eleven chapters, treats of the various prob- 
lems incident to the administration of education in the state and in the local 
community. One rather unique feature of the book is a chapter which describes 
and evaluates certain important nationalizing agencies in education of a private 
or a quasi-public character. Among the agencies considered are the General 
Education Board, the Carnegie Foundation, the Russell Sage Foundation, and 


t William A. Cook, Federal and State School Administration. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. xvit+374. $2.75. 
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the various professional associations and societies. This chapter constitutes an 
important contribution to the literature of school administration. 

The book is interesting. In plan and organization, it is fairly well adapted 
to the fulfilment of the stated purpose. The author possesses a pleasing style. 
Yet the reviewer is of the opinion that the book might have been better executed. 
There is much evidence which suggests that it was hastily written. In this 
respect it is not unlike many, perhaps most, of the books in education. A few 
additional months devoted to the improvement of the form and style of expres- 
sion would have been well spent. That the author was capable of improving the 
book is clearly indicated by the superior quality of many passages. In its con- 
tent, the book is essentially conventional. Within the limits of the established 
ideas about educational administration and the social control of education, the 
author shows critical ability, but outside these limits few questions of a critical 
nature are raised. The time has arrived for a reformulation of the philosophy of 
school administration in the light of the developments in the social and psycho- 
logical sciences. The present book does not supply such a reformulation. It 
is merely another book in school administration; it achieves, however, in a 
fairly satisfactory fashion the rather restricted purposes which the author set 


for himself. 
GEoRGE S. Counts 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The teaching of agriculture—The progress in the teaching of agriculture in 
secondary schools has been very rapid in recent years. Large numbers of schools 
have established special departments of agriculture, and the subject has come 
to have a recognized place in schools both in cities and in the country. Rapid 
progress has continued also in the science of agriculture. In a revised edition of 
the book Elements of Agriculture, the author has endeavored to bring both the 
subject matter and the methods of teaching the subject up to date. 

The interest in the teaching of agriculture is but a part of a much larger 
question—the movenient to bring subject matter within the pupil’s experience. 
Laboratory work is but a part of the same movement. The primary purpose of 
teaching agriculture is not to make farmers. It is a human-interest subject. The 
underlying reason for teaching agriculture is that it brings schools in touch with 
the daily life of the community. A large part of our teaching has had no rela- 
tion whatever to our daily lives. 

Nearly everyone is interested in growing plants and animals, and there are 
some fundamental principles of growth that boys and girls should have an op- 
portunity to learn if they desire, not because they may become farmers or 
farmers’ wives but because this knowledge brings educational training and in- 
telligent interest in life. The training is often as desirable for those who are to 
live in cities as for those who are to live on farms. It is impossible to separate 


tG. F. Warren, Elements of Agriculture. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926 [re- 
vised]. Pp. xx-+550. 
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our interests from the soil on which we walk and the plants and animals on 
which our lives depend. 

The teaching of agriculture will make better and more prosperous farmers. 
It will lead more boys to choose farming as a profession because it will open up 
a field for intellectual life the existence of which they never suspected. 

In preparing this book, the author tried to carry out the recommendations 
of the committee on methods of teaching agriculture of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 

The nature of the subject matter of the book is indicated by the general 
topics considered: ‘What Is Agriculture?’ “The Improvement of Plants and 
Animals,” “Propagation of Plants,” “Plant Food,” “The Soil,” “Maintaining 
the Fertility of the Land,” “Grain Crops,” “Meadows and Pastures,” “Cot- 
ton,” “Other Farm Crops,” “Orchard Trees,” “Enemies of Farm Crops,” 
“Systems of Cropping,” “Feeds and Feeding,” “Horses,” “Cattle,” “Sheep,” 
“Swine,” “Poultry,” “Automobiles, Trucks, and Tractors,” “Farm Manage- 
ment,” “Forms of Business Organization,” “The Farm Home,” and “The Farm 
Community.” 

The questions, the laboratory exercises, the references at the end of each 
chapter, and the Appendix make the book more valuable. It shows on every 
page that the author has lived the life on the farm and is giving the reader 


first-hand information. 
O. D. FRANK 


Recent Spanish texts ——The short novel in Spanish is well represented in a 
carefully prepared version of Zalacain el aventurero The purpose is to furnish 
pupils of second- or third-year level in comparatively simple prose a story of 
interest and virility and to introduce them under favorable circumstances to the 
most significant of contemporary Spanish novelists. 

To reduce the original to the limits of a classroom text, the story has been 
cut but in no way that impairs the main action. The well-constructed notes 
explain briefly the Basque people and their part in the Carlist wars. Persons 
and places are identified in the vocabulary, which supplements the notes. 

The story is simple, spontaneous, and expressive of the Basque psychology, 
well represented by Baroja and his art. There is an excellent critical study and 
bibliography by Frederico de Onis. The book is valuable for supplementary or 
classroom reading. 

Charles B. Qualia has prepared a new edition? of an old masterpiece of 
Spanish humor. Direct-method exercises, footnotes, and attractive illustrations 
are included. 

Alarcén made a folk-tale the nucleus of his story, which is a faithful por- 


t Pfo Baroja, Zalacain el aventurero. Edited with notes and vocabulary by Arthur L. 
Owen. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1926. Pp. xxii+220. $1.00. 

2D. Pedro de Alarc6n, El sombrero de tres picos. Edited by Charles B. Qualia. 
Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. xxii+256. 
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trayal of Spanish provincial life and customs of the early Nineteenth Century. 
The editor states that there is no hesitancy or feeling of restraint in approaching 
a delicate situation and yet the story has been kept entirely within the bounds 
of decency. However, the picaresque situations and the typical Latin humor 
can hardly be recommended for secondary schools. 

Recognizing that the situations, facts, and vocabulary of forty years ago 
are utterly inadequate for the changed aspects of modern-language teaching, 
Alfredo Elfas has prepared a new edition' of Ybarra’s conversational text. 
There are forty-five chapters, which deal with the individual, the house, the 
home, trades, professions, etc.—in short, with nearly every aspect of life. Traces 
of the old edition crop out, such as the discussion of women’s styles in chapter 
xix. 

Several chapters are added on general and cultural topics, such as the 
languages and the literature of the United States, Spain, and Spanish America. 

For those planning a trip to Spanish-speaking countries, the text will prove 
valuable in the acquisition of vocabulary and idiomatic expressions. However, 
it is not practical where reading is the chief objective. 

A new type of material for the acquisition of Spanish’ has been prepared by 
Alfred I. Roehm and Paul T. Manchester. The purpose of this material is to 
combine visual-oral exercises with the power of recall strengthened by repetition. 

The method of procedure is as follows: Pupils A and B sit side by side. 
The objects pictured on the left belong to A, those on the right to B. Each 
speaks of his objects in terms of the key sentences, and each questions the other. 
By repetition, vocabulary is to be learned in thought groups. 

As the series progress, the verb forms are too varied to be thoroughly as- 
similated for further free conversation. The pictures are attractive but are not 
always explanatory of the material that follows. Some of the sentences seem 
rather forced; for example, in Lessons X and XI the “sister with the green eyes” 
occupies a prominent place. 

Although it is based on sound psychological principles, this unique manual 
is not applicable to study-hall or classroom situations as they now exist. 

An attractive book which gives a representative picture of the social and 
political life of Chile during the middle Nineteenth Century is Martin Rivas. 
The present edition omits about two-thirds of the original, with the sixty-five 
chapters reduced to twenty-eight. The omitted portions are given in summaries. 
The notes are explicit; the vocabulary is sufficient; the paper and printing are 
of first-rate quality. The Introduction gives an adequate idea of Blest Gana’s 


t Alejandro Ybarra, Método prdctico: A Course in Spanish Conversation. Revised 
by Alfredo Elfas. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1926. Pp. x+326. $1.48. 

2 Alfred I. Roehm and Paul T. Manchester, Laboratory Exercises for the Warshaw 
and Bonilla Elements of Spanish. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1926. Pp. 92. $0.60. 

3 Alberto Blest Gana, Martin Rivas: Novela de costumbres chilenas. Edited with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary by G. W. Umphrey. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1926. Pp. xvi+270. $1.12. 
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life and writings. The story of a poor young man who leaves his home province 
for the Chilean capital and wins success by force of his own exemplary character 
will appeal to a wide circle of readers among young people. 

The first contemporary South American novel‘ edited for use in American 
schools and colleges is a representative work of a popular Argentine writer. 
Sweeping changes have been made to meet the requirements of classroom use, 
but the plot development is not impaired. In order to introduce the student to 
reading as soon as possible, the vocabulary is very complete, including verb 
forms, verb and pronoun combinations, and many idiomatic phrases. Good di- 
rect-method exercises summarize the content. La casa de los cuervos is a vigor- 
ous, swiftly moving tale, stirring and rich in local color. Students of second- 
or third-year Spanish will read it with deep absorption and interest. 


Mary W. DILLIncHAM 


Survey of the public-school system of Utah.—In recent years the survey move- 
ment has received considerable impetus through the active participation of a 
number of organizations both in making surveys and in reporting them. Promi- 
nent among the surveying agencies is the United States Bureau of Education, 
which has published in one volume a report on the public-school system of Utah.’ 
Seventeen persons made up the survey staff. Specialists of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation were assisted by eminent authorities in education from widely different 
sections of the country. Thus, the best possible judgment and experience was 
brought to bear on the problems presented. The findings of the survey are 
based on first-hand study and observation and on the interpretation of a vast 
amount of data collected by the staff with the co-operation of the schvol officials 
of Utah. 

The material of the report is presented in the following order: social and 
economic background, state school system, school term, enrolment and at- 
tendance, elementary education, secondary education, local supervision, higher 
education, elementary-school teachers, adult education, a building program, and 
financing elementary schools and high schools. In the elementary schools edu- 
cational tests were given to approximately thirty-five hundred pupils, and a 
statistical study was made of the pupils’ achievements, resulting in the recom- 
mendation that the state consider means of improving educational performance 
in the different school subjects, especially in the upper grades. 

The Stanford Achievement Test was used as a measure of the general edu- 
cational status of Grades VII-IX. In the high schools the Iowa High School 
Content Examination was administered. As in the majority of surveys, the 
results of the tests reveal that the pupils of the city schools are above the norms 
while the pupils of the county schools are below the norms. The schools 

* Hugo Wast, La casa de los cuervos. Edited with exercises, notes, and vocabulary 
by Ernest Herman Hespelt. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xxiv+262. 

2 Survey of Education in Uiah. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 18, 1926. Wash- 
ington: Bureau of Education, 1926. Pp. xiv+5r1o. 
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as a whole are not securing standard results in any field except science, the 
outstanding weakness being in mathematics. The condition is probably due 
to the fact that the high schools have abandoned mathematics and foreign 
languages in the interest of so-called ‘‘vocational” departments. While the state 
has succeeded in extending secondary education to a higher percentage of the 
secondary-school population than has any other state, investigation reveals 
the fact that there is a high mortality rate in Grades IX and X. This indi- 
cates a lack of adjustment of the schools to pupils’ needs during the first two 
years. Recommendation is made that the state complete the transition it has 
begun from the 8-4 type of organization of elementary and secondary education 
to the 6-3-3 type as expeditiously as economy will warrant. 

As in many other reports, the principle of equality of educational opportu- 
nity is accepted, and the causes of educational inequalities are pointed out, that 
is, inequalities in ability to support schools, inequalities in school burdens, in- 
equalities in effort, and inequalities in aid received from the state. The short- 
comings are due to a defective system of taxation, a defective method of financ- 
ing the schools, and an unscientific method of apportioning the state funds, 
which ignores both the ability and the effort of the local units. Accordingly, 
three plans are recommended for equalizing educational opportunities, school 
revenues, and school burdens. 

The report contains numerous tables and graphs, which aid in the presenta- 
tion of the material. It also contains an unusual number of conclusions and 
recommendations both in the body of the material and at the end of each chap- 
ter. The conclusions and recommendations, with the exception of those con- 
tained in the study of school support (chapter xi), which was made a separate 
study by a specialist in that field, are the result of agreement of the entire staff. 
While the report is made particularly for the people of Utah and applies pri- 
marily to conditions in that state, the principles on which the conclusions and 
recommendations are based are general in their application and will be sug- 
gestive or adaptable to other states contemplating changes in their educational 


systems. 
C. A. STONE 


Latin for junior high schools—A Latin textbook has been prepared for 
junior high schools and for junior high schools only. It departs widely from the 
traditional course. The aim of the book is twofold. The author states in the 
Preface that the book aims to make every lesson have immediate value for the 
pupil and that it attempts to furnish a preview of Latin for the junior high school 
that shall assist its function of exploring the interests, aptitudes, and capacities 
of its pupils through the use of materials in themselves worth while. It is stated, 
too, that the book meets the standards suggested in the report of the Classical 


t Alvah Talbot Otis, Our Roman Legacy. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1926. Pp. 
xiv+222. 
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Investigation for the first half-year of Latin and that, having finished it, a pupil 
may enter a regular second-year class. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first, “The Present in Relation to 
the Past,” is entirely in English. The material in this part of the book is well 
chosen and is adequate in its scope. The plan is excellent. The presentation is 
probably satisfactory for pupils who have had preliminary work in Greek and 
Roman history and legends. For other pupils, the presentation is too condensed 
for satisfactory results. It would be far easier for pupils of the junior high school 
level to assimilate twice or three times the amount of text if there were a freer, 
more interesting presentation. 

Part Two, “The Latin Language and Its Influence in Modern Life,” begins 
the actual study of Latin. The approach to Latin is through English grammar, 
which is carefully and simply presented. Latin nouns and adjectives of the first 
and second declensions; the pronouns is, quis, gui, ego, and tu; and verbs of the 
first and second conjugations in the indicative mood are presented. The de- 
pendence of English vocabulary on Latin is emphasized in every possible field. 
Vocabulary studies are extensive and interesting. Every possible connection of 
Latin itself and our modern life is stressed. Latin vocabularies to be used in 
reading are to be found in an appendix. These contain about two hundred 
words. The general vocabulary at the end of the book contains about eight 
hundred words. The reading material consists of interesting connected stories. 
Unfortunately, there are not more than four pages of these stories, little more 
than one-fourth of the amount suggested for the first semester in the report of 
the Classical Investigation. The illustrations are sufficiently numerous and of 
excellent quality. 

The best features of the book are its really excellent plan, which is well 
adapted to the needs of the junior high school, and its good execution in the 
connecting up of Latin itself and present-day experience. Its weaknesses are 
the undue condensation of the English material in the first part and the small 


amount of reading material in the second part. 
Mima Maxey 


Constructing a curriculum in the metal-trades industry.—There are few fields 
of training at the present time in which the course of study is not being sub- 
jected to scientific study. Educators are not content with the present traditional 
curriculum because it has been constructed along unscientific lines and has 
signally failed to meet the specific needs of those being trained. 

A recent study‘ of considerable merit offers a very detailed and practical 
solution of many of the problems relating to the training program in the metal- 
trades industry. The author has attempted to discover the needs of apprentices 
in this industry and to develop a curriculum for training in the field of pattern- 

t Walter Benton Jones, Job Analysis and Curriculum Construction in the Metal 


Trades Industry. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 227. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. Pp. vi+-104. $1.50. 
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making on the basis of an analysis of these needs. The method employed in 
discovering the needs is that of job analysis. The study is unique, however, be- 
cause of the particular manner in which the job analysis was made. Instead of 
the observation and study of the apprentice at work, an analysis was made of 
the drawings and plans which the apprentice must use as a guide in all his work. 
This method was employed in order to determine precisely what the pattern- 
maker needs to know and do. 

The preliminary step in the study was the formulation of the objectives. 
Stated briefly, these were as follows: to train apprentices on production work, 
to make provision for individual differences in rate of learning, to place greater 
emphasis on planning work, and to solve the problem of constructing a curricu- 
lum which will serve for training pattern-makers with an optimum amount of 
trade skill and knowledge. The second step involved the preparing of job 
specifications including all the important activities and duties of the occupa- 
tion. Information relative to the various activities and duties was secured from 
literature, conferences with journeymen, teachers, and pattern-makers, and by 
individual observation and inspection. The third step in the study involved 
the preparation of a check list from certain items in the job specifications. The 
study and classification of four thousand specific drawings representing the 
products manufactured by a large plant over a period of two years constituted 
the next step. The drawings were classified into twenty-eight groups, and sev- 
eral typical drawings, 125 in all, were selected from each group for more detailed 
analysis. The 125 drawings were then analyzed by means of the check list re- 
ferred to. In this manner the listing of trade elements and data essential to the 
plant was assured. A trade-element chart was next prepared, which shows \in 
condensed form, and according to frequency of occurrence of the specific items, 
the mass of curriculum material from which a training program might be built. 
A second chart, designated as an outline of instruction and indicating in the 
order of difficulty the specific items to be taught over the entire training period, 
was then prepared. Following this, unit instruction sheets for the learner were 
formulated. The instruction sheets contain directions for performing specific 
units of standard operations and units based on jobs analyzed. Establishment of 
standards for measuring the results of instruction constituted the ninth step of 
the study. These involved performance examinations for testing quality and 
speed of work on type jobs and a plan for monthly ratings on shopwork, class 
work, and personal qualities, The tenth and final step of the study involved the 
construction of work and progress record forms. 

With some modifications, the technique outlined was employed in the 
Milwaukee Part-Time Vocational School in an attempt “to develop a technique 
for correlating curricula between related groups of vocations through the 
medium of certain selected metal trades” (p, 76). Practical applications of the 
major features of the plan were made in considerable detail, 

The reader is at once impressed by the extreme care with which each step 
was carried out. There is the feeling that back of the report of the study there 
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was sufficient thought, experimentation, and analysis to render the conclusions 
authoritative. Few investigations of the nature of this study are carried through 
to the point of successful application, as this one has been. The technique em- 
ployed is new, unique, and sound. Greater consideration could have been given 
to the preparation of the check list, and more refined results, no doubt, could 
have been secured through the examination and analysis of a larger number of 
typical drawings, but further consideration of these aspects of the study would 
possibly have lessened consideration of the remaining steps, essential in the de- 
velopment of a satisfactory technique. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the outstanding points of value in the study 
are: (1) the method of job analysis for determining the activities and duties of 
pattern-makers, that is, by means of the analysis of plans and drawings; (2) 
the construction of a trade-element chart, showing the trade elements appearing 
in each pattern; (3) the formulation of a pattern-analysis blank, which is used 
to furnish drill for the apprentice in planning work before attempting perform- 
ance; (4) the organization of activities to be learned in specific instruction and 
learning units; (5) provision for measuring results on the basis of accomplish- 
ment and for keeping definite records of work and progress; and (6) actual use 
of the technique developed, with slight modifications, in the Milwaukee Part- 
Time Vocational School. 

The study marks a very distinct forward step in methods of developing a 
curriculum. It should be of value to the student of the curriculum and to teach- 
ers, employers, and personnel managers in the metal-trades industry. While 


more particularly applicable to trades and occupations in which plans, drawings, 
or patterns must be followed in producing the desired results, the general prin- 
ciples involved should be of value to those responsible for training workers of 
any type in any occupation. 


R. S. Newcoms 
East Centrat State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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